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ogress in Fight 
» Control Medfly 


More Than 300,000 
Acres Sprayed in 
Area of Infestation 


nt of Agriculture has announced. 


Insecticidal spraying chief 
papon in the intensive federal- 
pte control and eradication pro- 
amn—is being concentrated on re- 
hining trouble spots within three 
nties on the southeastern Flori- 
coast. A contract for additional 
ial sprayings on some 40,000 
es in the Miami area was signed 
e in August with United-Hecka- 
brn Co., USDA said. 


USDA officials say. 


(Continued on page 8) 


Gypsy Moth 
trol Program 


Tes 


Bine, 120,00 


Bt blower applications, 


WASHINGTON — Aerial spraying 
continuing against the Mediter- 
ean fruit fly around Miami, Fla., 
“touch-up” spraying in other 
as, and trapping surveys are in 
gress or planned in several areas 
ide the state, the U.S. Depart- 


rrival of additional detection traps 
ermitting wider Médfly trapping 
he Everglades and on offshore 
ds. The search for this fruit and 
Ptable pest will be extended to 

on the Gulf of Mexico, South 
ntic coast, Mexican border and 
far away as Puerto Rico, the 
rican Virgin Islands and Jama- 


aerial applications of insecti- 
l bait spray have been made over 
t of the area of general infesta- 
fin Dade, Broward and Palm 
mech counties, totalling more than 


atly Million Acres 


ASHINGTON—A total of 941,464 
$ Were sprayed in the 1956 gypsy 
control program, the U.S. De- 
of Agriculture has an- 
The total includes 627,026 
sprayed under federal contracts 
acres sprayed by state 


by states included 15,- 
Cres in Connecticut, 200 in 
in 0 in Massachusetts, 98,- 
ichigan, 152,098 in New 
203 in New York, 89,140 


hd !vania, 15,000 in Rhode Is- 
The in Vermont. 


als include both aerial and 


SPRING LAKE, N.J.— Some 500 
persons representing many segments 
of the agricultural pesticide trade 
met at the Essex and Sussex Hotel 
here Sept. 5-7 in the 23rd annual 
convention of the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Assn. 

The program included panel: dis- 
cussions and talks by representatives 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the industry. The panels 
discussed factors that influence farm- 
ers to accept and buy new materials 


* 


and ideas; and the sales potentials 
involved in the new highway pro- 
gram. 


W. W. Allen, Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., retiring president 
of the association, told the group 
that the same fears which people 
expressed about the steel plow a 
century ago are being voiced today 
about the chemicals used by farm- 
ers. 


He said that when the steel plow 


* * 


NAC Panel Outlines Factors 
Influencing Selection, Use 
Of Pesticides by Farmers 


SPRING LAKE, N.J. — American 
farmers are influenced by down-to- 
earth facts from reliable sources, 
but they quickly reject claims that 
appear to be exaggerated and are 
inclined to be skeptical of informa- 
tion that comes from untried sources, 
according to the testimony of five 
experts on a panel at the 23rd an- 
nual meeting of the National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Assn. here Sept. 
5-7. 

The panel, representing members 
of the farm press, farm radio and 
television, the agricultural extension 


vite 
Fred W. Hatch New 
President of NAC 


SPRING LAKE: NJ.—Fred W. 
Match, manager of agricultural chem- 
ical di.igion;* Shell Chemical Corp., 
New York; was named president of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 


Assn. at the group’s 23rd annual» 


meeting here Sept. 5-7. He succeeds 
W. W. Allen, Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. 

Other officers elected at the con- 
vention included J. V. Vernon, presi- 
dent, Niagara Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
Middleport, N.Y., vice president, to 
succeed Mr. Hatch. 

Three new members were elected 
to the association’s board of directors. 
They are Arthur W. Mohr, president, 
California. Spray-Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Cal.; George R. Vila, 
assistant general manager, Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division, U.S. Rubber 
Co., Naugatuck, Conn. and T. L. 
Wilkerson, general sales manager, 
Agricultural Chemicals Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York. 


The association announced that two . 


members also retired from the board. 


They are Paul Mayfield, vice presi- 


dent, Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, and August Petrus, president, 


Cotton States Chemical Co. Inc,,. 


West Monroe, La. 


service, company sales managers and 
retailers, discussed problems in con- 
nection with the question of “who 
and what influences growers in their 
selection and use of pesticides?” 


The moderator of the panel was 
Montgomery Budd, director of ad- 
vertising, Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. Appearing on the plat- 
form were William A. Haffert, Jr., 
editor, ‘New Jersey Farm and Gar- 
den”; Dr. Ellsworth Fisher, exten- 
sion entomologist, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison; John McDonald, ra- 
dio farm director, Station WSM, 
Nashville, Tenn., and president of 
the National Association of Radio 
and Television Farm Directors; 
Blanchard J. Smith, vice president, 
Chipman Chemical Co., Bound Brook, 
N.J., and “Chief” Jones, Muleshoe, 
Texas, dealer in agricultural chem- 
icals. 


The panelists drew a picture of 
the American farmer as a con- 
servative who is motivated by a 
sense of pride in the quality of his 
crop production and by the de- 
sire for a higher income. 


Mr. Haffert said that information 
directed to farmers should be re- 
gionalized in order to do a more 
specific job. He added that when 
trying to sell anything to farmers, 
one should be “ready to prove that 
what you sell can make a farmer 
more money or can satisfy his price.” 

As to where farmers get their in- 
formation, he said, there have been 

(Continued on page 21) 
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SDA Reports Good 


was new, some people feared it would 
“poison the soil or the crops that 
grew in the soil.” Through use, how- 
ever, the steel plow proved not only 
to be safe, but also came to be ac- 
cepted universally. “Chemicals,” he 
said, “are proving themselves safe 
and useful in a similar way.” 


Referring to the association and 
its work of assembling information 
about the products made and sold by 
members, Mr. Allen said that “we 
have an obligation to the public to 
make available the great body of 
information that has been developed 
about these materials so that people 
who wish to do so, will have the 
facts with which to understand 
them.” 


He said that “in the future, we 
will have more products of more 
different kinds to do more jobs bet- 
ter for more people.” He forecast tre- 
mendous increases in growth of the 
business and in public understanding 
of its products. 

Representing the Agricultural Re- 
search Service of USDA, Dr. E. F. 
Knipling declared that “chemicals 
generally provide the most success- 
ful means of insect control,” although 
biological controls are also of great 
importance in this regard. 

“Hundreds of destructive pests are 
readily controlled with chemicals and 
some of our leading crops, such as 
cotton, most vegetables, many fruits 
and certain forage crops, could not 
be produced profitably without the 
various insect control chemicals that 
are now available to the growers,” 
Dr. Knipling said. 


“Other important crops and live- 
stock would suffer severe damage, 
particularly in insect outbreak 
years, without the use of insecti- 
cides. The total research invest- 
ment of the federal and state 
agencies and that of industry, all 
of which have cooperated, has 
yielded high returns to the grower 

(Continued on page 20) 


First Aqua Ammonia 
Shipped from Phillips 
Pacific Chemical Plant 


KENNEWICK, WASH.—The first 
aqua ammonia fertilizer has been 
shipped from Phillips Pacific Chemi- 
cal Co.’s Coulee plant, near Kenne- 
wick, Wash., to Pacific Supply Co- 
operative, of Portland, Ore. 

The aqua ammonia is produced 
from anhydrous ammonia. The anhy- 
drous ammonia will continue to be 
shipped from Phillips Chemical Co.’s 
plants in Texas until the manufactur- 
ing facilities are completed later this 
year at the Coulee plant. 

When completed, the Coulee plant 
will manufacture ammonia fertilizer 
in both anhydrous and aqua forms. 
Phillips Pacific Chemical Co. is joint- 
ly owned by Phillips and Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Corp. 
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Agriform To Be 
Succeeded by Four 
New Corporations 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL. — John C. 
Anderson, president of Agriform Co., 
Ine. of Bakersfield, has announced an 
agreement for the sale of all physical 
assets of Agriform, which will be 
liquidated to be succeeded by four 
new and separate independent corpo- 
rations. 

Each of the four new corporations 
will buy a part of the total physical 
assets of the original corporation and 
continue the business. 

The new corporations participating 
in the purchase are Agriform Co. of 
Imperial Valley, Inc., William H. 

~ Remsen, president; Agriform Co. of 
Kern County, Inc., F. E. Wingate, 
president; Agriform Co. of Corcoran, 
Inc., Donald Hixon, president; and 
Agriform Co. of Northern California, 
Inc. at Woodland, D. W. Galbraith, 
president. 

The original company was estab- 


lished in 1945. It pioneered the manu- 
facture of neutral ammonium phos- 
phate fertilizer solutions. 

Mr. Anderson said, “The purchase 
follows the current trend of one step 
distribution between the manufac- 
turer and the farmer, and it will per- 
mit operational economies that will 
help the new corporation serve the 
farmer better!” 


California Firm Ceases 
Fertilizer Production 


BERKELEY, CAL.— The Califor- 
nia Vegetable Oil Co. has ceased 
production of its line of mixed dry 
fertilizers sold under the label of 
Calorganic. Decision to discontinue 
manufacture of the chemicals came 
as a result of an illness suffered by 
Charles Callaghan, owner of the 
firm, and production was not re- 
sumed following his recovery. The 
company continues to manufacture a 
line of chemicals for industrial uses 
only. 


to local needs 


VAPAM 


Stauffer 


CHEMIC. 


Every Stauffer Service Man is 
thoroughly versed in local problems! 

His job is to help solve 
these difficulties, regardless of whether | 
any of the complete line of 
Stauffer agricultural chemicals 
is directly concerned. 

And behind every Stauffer Service 
Man is the Stauffer formulation 
know-how, to insure grower satisfaction 
and repeat business. 

Why not investigate Stauffer now? 
We think you'll be impressed with 
what Stauffer has to offer. 


Stauffer 
CAPTAN 


PARATHION 
(Flowable and Wettable) 


and a complete line of 
agricultural chemicals of all types. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
380 Madison Ay->nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


636 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Houston * Los Angeles * Omaha * Tampa * Harvey 
Weslaco * North Little Rock * North Portland 


Lilly Distributes 
Plant Growth — 
Chemical for Study 


INDIANAPOLIS—Eli Lilly & Co. 
here has announced that it is dis- 
tributing gibberellic acid to scien- 
tists at agricultural colleges and other 
institutions for more study of the 
chemical’s properties as a plant 
growth stimulator and growth regu- 
lator. 

The firm has studied the chemical 
as a plant growth stimulant in both 
climate-controlled laboratories and 
under field conditions. Under labor- 
atory conditions, the material has in- 
creased the growth rate of some 
plants by five times, the company 
said. 


According to T. P. Carney, vice- 
president of research, development, 
and control, “the substance has ex- 
citing possibilities as a plant growth 
regulator, but a great deal of labor- 
ious and time-consuming research 
must still be done before the full ex- 
tent of its usefulness is known.” 


Gibberellic acid is obtained. from 
cultures of a fungus called Gibber- 
ella fujikuroi. Technically, the chem- 
ical is tetracyclic dihydroxy-lactonic 
acid, with a formula of CiH:O.. 

Up to the present time, production 
problems have made it impossible to 
obtain a sufficient quantity of the 
chemical to supply even research re- 
quirements. 

According to Dr. Carney, gibber- 
ellic acid has been tested not only 
at Eli Lilly & Co. but also by a few 
scientists in the U.S. and other coun- 
tries, and interest in the chemical is 
spreading. Recently a number of 
scientific papers on gibberellic acid 
were presented at a conference of 
biological scientists held at the 
University of Connecticut, at Storrs. 

In past experiments, gibberellic 
acid has been shown to stimulate 
growth in field crops such as wheat, 
oats, clover, the grasses (including 
corn), and tobacco. It has also speed- 
ed growth in vegetables such as peas, 
beans, tomatoes, cucumbers, and 
others. And it promotes growth in 
ornamental flowers, shrubs and even 
trees. 

Besides speeding growth, gibber- 
ellic acid has other potential uses. 
In scientific experiments, it has been 
shown to break dormancy in specific 
plants, to stimulate germination in 
certain seeds, to reverse dwarfism, 
and to induce flowering of biennials 
in the year in which they wouldn’t 
ordinarily flower, Lilly said. 

Extremely minute amounts of the 
chemical are needed to give plants 
a growth spurt. In Lilly laboratory 
tests, applying as little as a one- 
hundred millionth of a gram of 
gibberellic acid to pea seedlings re- 
sulted in growth stimulation. The 
acid was put into solution and applied 
to the plants with micro-pipettes. 

Under controlled conditions, gib- 
berellic acid has been applied suc- 
cessfully in four ways: sprayed onto 
the leaves, fed through the roots, 
injected into the stem, and rubbed 
onto the stem as part of a lanolin 
paste. 

One of the major problems to be 
surmounted before the full usefulness 
of gibberellic acid is known is the 
vast amount of investigational work 
to be completed. This work must be 
done by qualified scientists in differ- 
ent parts of the country, under differ- 
ent conditions, and on an appalling 
number and variety of plants. 


New Store Location 


STOCKTON, CAL.—Orfac Corp. 
has moved its retail store from 445 
W. Main St., Stockton to the plant on 
McKinley Ave. in order to develop a 
“more efficient operation”, according 
to Andrea Gusmano, owner. Mr. Gus- 
mano, formerly representative for 
Green Goddess products, purchased 
the fertilizer manufacturing concern 
two years ago and has made Bob 
Hinkley manager. 


C. Tom Nixon 


C. Tom Nixon Named 
Assistant Secretary 
Of Ashcraft-Wilkinson 


ATLANTA—At a recent meeti 
of the board of directors of Ashcraf 
Wilkinson Co., C. Tom Nixon was ar 
pointed assistant secretary of t 
company. Mr. Nixon received h 
degree in chemical engineering at th 
Georgia Institute of Technolog 
worked for several years with E. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., serve 
with the armed forces in World Wa 
II and the Korean War. In additio 
to the office of assistant secretar 
Mr. Nixon is in charge of technic 
work in connection with the co 
pany’s distribution of nitrogen prod 
ucts produced by Escambia Bz 
Chemical Corp. and sulphur a 
potash produced by Duval Sulph 
& Potash Co. At the same meetin 
of the board, H. Wayne Tyson wa 
appointed assistant treasurer. 


TVA Receives 


Seven Patents 


WASHINGTON—TVA has repor 
ed that seven patents covering che 
ical engineering developments wel 
issued by the U.S. Patent Office dum 
ing the fiscal year 1956 which end¢ 
June 30, bringing to 110 the numbé 
of such patents issued to TV! 
Eleven patent applications were 4 
file at the close of the year. 

Two patents issued in fiscal 1% 
were on fertilizer ammoniation, 0 
on the method and the other on t 
ammoniation equipment. Other 4 
velopments covered in the new 
issued patents included the rotat 
electric phosphorus furnace, a proce 
for making carbonated nitric pho 
phate fertilizer, a process for maki 
ammonium metaphosphate, improv 
ments in methods for the crystall 
ation of ammonium nitrate, and 4 
improved process for drying gases " 
contact with phosphoric acid. 

During the fiscal year 25 licens 
were issued by TVA to fertiliz4 
chemical, and equipment manufai 
turers to use TVA patented process¢ 
Altogether TVA has issued 91 licens 
for the use of its chemical eng!nee 
ing developments. 
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ancer Sales and 
Hits Set Record 
Fiscal 1955-56 


ciTy—Record sales and 
a been reported by Spen- 
Memical Co. for the fiscal year 
June 30. Diversification pro- 
including its entrance into the 
thylene field and the comple- 
pf more facilities for the upgrad- 
its basic ammonia into more 
d and marketable forms of ni- 
n products, contributed to the 
wed showing in the latest fiscal 
the company reported in a 
ment Sept. 5. 
ans for the year increased 
to $45,624,949, compared with 
4901 a year earlier. Net profits 
ted to $9,924,485, equal to $4.73 
mon share, after preferred divi- 
. In the previous year the net 
5118454 was equal to $4.04 a 
mon share. 
e company’s program of di- 
feation will provide greater 
n and income opportunities in the 
»” Kenneth A. Spencer, presi- 
| Meeti said in the annual report. He 
Ashcraffflliliessed optimism over the plastic 
ct lines as an “increasingly 


n was aj 
y of t able segment of the company's 
eived higmmpess.” Polyethylene not only ac- 


ted for the increase in sales but 
more than offset a decline in in- 
s from sales of nitrogen products. 


Servelmmithough profit margins were 
‘orld Wallmmuced by lower prices for ni- 
1 additiogmgen and a smaller demand ow- 
secretar to severe drouth conditions, 
technicaammmeose2 products continued to con- 
the a ute a major part of the sales 

profits in the latest fiscal year. 
gen prod 


ibia Balmme report said that the company 
yhur a anticipated some years ago that 
Sulph plus of nitrogen would develop 
» meet took “constructive steps to put 
yson Wwe in the best possible position 
oe perate at a profit during this 
. 

he company spent $3,643,000 dur- 
the year for additions to prop- 
and equipment, including the ex- 
ion of nitric acid and nitrogen 
ion facilities at Vicksburg, Miss., 
the purchase of a carbon di- 
P plant at Ft. Worth. To meet 
expanding demand for formal- 


ing at th 
chnolog 
vith 


as repor’ 
ing che 
nts well 


)ffice dummde, Spencer is increasing its Chi- 
ich endd operation this year to provide 
e numbq@gpo% greater capacity. 

to TVAMMMe report emphasized the accel- 


were Gilead technical and research activi- 


directed to future growth. About 


scal 199.000 was spent in the latest 
ition, 0 ‘year on these related programs 
er on t in the current year the budget 
)ther work is $2,100,000, 

new company remains in a strong 
» rotati tial position and is keeping suf- 
a proceg@™mt capital on hand not only for 


ric phogPurrent business but also to fi- 


yr maki projects which are being 
improv@™m™mred, Mr. Spencer reported to 
crys 


», and 4 


gases 
d. 


4 30 balangs sheet showed 
Sets of $31,442,000 of 
Ph $22,519,000 was in cash and 
5 license™Ment securities. Current. lia- 
fertilize’ totaled $9,580,000, including 
for income taxes. Work. 
process4 parital Was $21,862,000, up from 
)1 a year before. 
engineé 
200LOGY APPOINTMENT 
oa, CAL.—Robert L, Rudd has 
. ¢ staff of the department of 
: met the University of Cali- 
The appointment is a 
campus for Mr. Rudd, 
ond 880 wound up a special 
~ n here on the effects of 
On mammals, birds and 
Bali Study was sponsored by 
~ ‘a Department of Fish 
tsar and supported by Pittman- 
’ funds. The three-year 
| “ey Carried forward in the 
th ~~ of zoology at Davis un- 
rection of Lauren E. Rosen- 
= “Iman of the department. 


at's 


California Adopts 
Quarantine for Walnut 
Husk Fly Control 


SACRAMENTO — The California | 


Department of Agriculture, following 
a public hearing, has established a 
quarantine effective Sept. 21 to pre- 
vent further spread of the walnut 
husk fly in California. 

The counties of Imperial, Los An- 
geles, Orange, Riverside, San Diego, 
Ventura and portions of Kern, San 
Bernardino and Sonoma will be 
brought under quarantine regula- 
tions. 

Walnuts and butternuts in the hull 
or the nuts with hulls adhering to the 
shell may be moved across establish- 
ed quarantine lines when fumigated 
or otherwise treated by methods ap- 
proved by the director of agriculture. 
Containers that have been used previ- 
ously to handle or transport nuts with 
hulls may be moved from the infested 
areas when certified as treated. 

Movements from the quarantined 


areas of equipment, appliances, or 
things which have been used in har- 
vesting, hulling, dehydrating, shelling, 
transporting and storing of nuts with 
hulls are permitted when certified as 
having been treated. 


Zinc Boosts Yields of 
Row Crops in California 


SACRAMENTO — Various row 
crops in Central California are re- 
sponding to treatment with zinc, ac- 
cording to John C. Lingle, assistant 
professor of vegetable crops at the 
University of California College of 
Agriculture. 

Yields of sweet and field corn, 
beans, tomatoes and sugar beets 
have been increased in areas of zinc 
deficiency by spraying. 

Mr. Lingle said his experience with 
row crops has been similar to that 
of others working with fruit trees in 
that zinc applied as a foliage spray 
was more effective than as a soil 
additive. 

As an example, four pounds of 
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SWAP FERTILIZER 
FOR CAMEL 


JACKSON, MISS. — The City of 
Jackson recently swapped $1,200 
worth of fertilizer for a Dromedary 
camel, City officials explained Jack- 
son really doesn’t have any fertilizer 
to swap. But it paid North Atlantic 
Fertilizer and Chemical Co. of New 
York $1,200 for that much fertilizer 
to be delivered to the owner of the 
camel in Africa. 


zinc sulfate per acre sprayed on 
foliage produced more yield in sugar 
beets in the Clarksburg area than 50 
lb. of the same material’used as a 
side dressing. 

On tomatoes, sprays in the same 
area showed promise, but even more 
effective was the use of two pounds 
of zinc sulfate in 100 gallons of 
transplant water when seedlings 
were put in the field, Mr. Lingle 
said. 


with BUTLER aluminum tanks 


Bulk storage in 12,000 and 22,000-gal. capacities. 


3 sizes of skid tanks for trans- 
port. 5 sizes of farm tanks. 


for liquid nitrogen solutions 


Not just any aluminum tanks —they’re 


Butler. Get top quality low-pressure tanks — 
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guaranteed by Butler. Each tank is engineered 
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oeluminum tanks. 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7396 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
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Dept. 96A, Richmond, California 
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INSECT, PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


California Holds Hearing 
On Celery Disease 


SACRAMENTO — The California 
Department of Agriculture held a 
public hearing Aug. 30 in Los Angeles 
to consider proposed changes in the 
department’s regulations pertaining 
to host-free districts and periods for 
control of western celery mosaic dis- 
ease. 

The hearing was called by the de- 
partment upon petition of 21 celery 
growers and nursery operators repre- 
senting 568 acres of field grown celery 
in the Venice-Sawtelle area. They 
request that the allowable growing 
season for celery in the district be 
changed to Oct. 1 through June 30. 


Cotton Insects Active 
In New Mexico 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M. — Cotton 
bollworms are increasing in Dona Ana 
County. Several fields showed mod- 
erate to heavy damage in the week 
ended Aug. 30. Bollworms are gen- 
eral in cotton in Eddy and Chaves 
counties, while infestations in Curry, 
Quay and De Baca counties are very 
light. 


_ Cotton leafworm infestations are 
spotty with some fields heavily in- 
fested in Dona Ana, Eddy and 
Chaves counties. Light infestations 
were found in Curry, Quay and De 
Baca counties. One field in Quay 
County averaged one pupa per 
plant but very few worms were 
present. 


Cabbage looper infestations are 
also spotty with a few fields mod- 
erately damaged. Lygus bugs are 
causing damage to cotton in most 


cotton growing areas. Heavy infesta- 


tions are reported in Dona Ana Coun- 


Tomato hornworms and fruitworms 
are causing light to moderate damage 
to 300 acres of tomatoes in Luna 
County. Infestations in Dona Ana 
County are under control. Cabbage 
loopers are damaging seedling stands 
of lettuce in Dona Ana County. Leaf 
miners are also infesting seedling let- 
tuce in Dona Ana County. 

Spotted alfalfa aphid infestations 
are light over most of the state. 
Populations in Dona Ana County have 
increased slightly but no damaging 
infestations have been reported. Al- 
falfa butterflies are numerous in al- 
falfa and one damaging infestation of 
caterpillars was reported in Eddy 
County.—John J. Durkin. 


Variety of Insects 
In South Carolina 


CLEMSON, S.C.— Weevil popula- 
tion was sufficiently high to justify 
control operations at foot of moun- 
tains during the week ended Aug. 29. 
Spotted alfalfa aphid was reported at 
Clemson. 

Lesser cornstalk borer has dam- 
aged cowpeas and soybeans in Barn- 
well County. A good crop of army- 
worms is reported in Saluda. Velvet- 
bean caterpillar is. being caught in 
Charleston trap light. Several cater- 
pillars, including corn earworm, have 
damaged soybeans in an area from 
Bennettsville to the coast. 

Lespedeza webworm is unusually 
abundant in Chesterfield County, but 
almost absent in the Clemson area 
where serious damage occurred three 
years ago. Sorghum midge is on the 
wing, with slight damage to date 
(Aug. 29). 

Charleston light trap shows fall 
armyworm and yellow-striped army- 
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SELL HI-BOY'S ACCURATE SPRAYING—IT WILL MAKE MORE PROFIT 
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HI-BOY’S Accurate Spraying Makes More Effective Bottom Defoliation! 
SELL THESE ADVANTAGES OF SPRAYING COTTON WITH HI-BOY: 


@ BOLL OPENING SPEED-UP FOR EARLIER COTTON PICKING 
@ MACHINE-HARVESTING IS FASTER 
@ CLEANER COTTON IS PRODUCED 
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worm continue to increase. An un- 
usually heavy catch of southern pota- 
to wireworm was reported. Florence 
light trap shows armyworm, yellow 
striped armyworm and corn earworm 
abundant. Catch of corn earworm and 
cabbage looper declines. Clemson 
light trap shows noticeable decrease 
in armyworms. 


Arizona Insect 
Picture Brightens 


PHOENIX — The insect picture in 
Maricopa County has brightened con- 
siderably. Loopers, beet armyworms, 
leaf perforators, bollworms and minor 
outbreaks of leaf rollers were re- 
ported. A few fields are infested with 
some of these mentioned insects but 
where proper application of the right 
insecticides has been made good 
results were secured. 


In Pinal County Lygus counts 
range from 5 to 10 in Maricopa, 
West Coolidge and Stanfield and 
from 5 te 15 in Casa Grande and 
Eloy with East Coolidge and 
Magma running 10 to 25. Some 
bollworms are being found in Mari- 
copa, Stanfield, Casa Grande and 
Magma. Leaf perforator damage is 
severe in Maricopa, Stanfield and 
in some fields in the Eloy area. 
Looper worms and scattered leaf 
perforators are of major concern in 
Eloy, Stanfield and Maricopa. 


Lygus are still plentiful in some 
areas of Graham County and boll- 
worms are also appearing. Yuma 
County has many fields with leaf per- 
forators causing heavy injury on the 
edges of the fields. A few bollworms 
and salt marsh caterpillars were also 
showing up in the area. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
workers report bollworms ranging 
from 3 to 20 per 100 plants in the 
Buckeye and Perryville areas of Mari- 
copa County, and populations of 
spider mites in Bilbert and Buckeye 
areas. The salt marsh caterpillar is 
also on the increase in Maricopa 
County.—J. N. Roney. 


Alfalfa Aphid 


Appears in Virginia 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—Virginia’s al- 
falfa fields have another insect ene- 
my. It is the spotted alfalfa aphid, 
which so far has been found in Bote- 
tourt, Roanoke and Montgomery 
counties, and which is probably pres- 
ent in many other counties, reports 
Arthur P. Morris, associate ento- 
mologist at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

This is the first known appearance 
of the aphid in Virginia, and whether 
or not it will become a real threat to 
alfalfa production is not known, Mr. 
Morris says. It is possible that nat- 
ural enemies, climatic conditions, and 
other factors may help control it. On 
the other hand, farmers, county 
agents and others are alerted and 
asked to check carefully for the in- 
sect. 


Fruit Insects 
Reported in Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—A leaf bee- 
tle in adult stage was collected on 
natal-plum at Miami, Dade County. 
Only one specimen was found. Black 
pecan aphid in the nymphal and adult 
stages averaging 28-43 per leaf on 
100 leaves inspected was infesting 
ag at Monticello, Jefferson Coun- 


Florida wax scale in adult stage 
was collected on fig at South 
Miami, Dade County. A bush crick- 
et in nymphal stage was collected 
on avocado at Miami, Dade County. 


Purple scale in adult stage aver- 
aging 50 per leaf on 4 trees inspected 


was collected on grapefruit 

City, Hillsborough County, 
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Fertilizer Business 


CINCINNATI — This city has 
carded the idea of going into the 
tilizer business when its new sey 
disposal plants swing into ful} op 
tion in 1959. A thorough study of 
cost and sales factors, together , 
studies of records in other cities 
vealed that this city can sell fertij 
only at a loss, according to A 
Caster, head of the city’s sewage 
posal system. 

Nine tons of sludge are now 
duced daily at the Little Miami 
posal plant, and front 90 to 100 
daily are expected to be produce 
the Millcreek plant, now under ¢ 
struction. This sludge can eithe 
incinerated or dried and sold as a 
tilizer base. 

“My analysis shows the ferti 
base would cost us $12.50 a ton, 
we could sell it for only $10 a tf 
Mr. Caster said. “Furthermore, t 
just isn’t a market for all the s| 
we will be producing.” 

Citing the situation in other ci 
Mr. Caster said Milwaukee is log 
$5.50 a ton on its sludge because 
cost of incineration is that much 
than is the cost of the sludge j 
duced. In Dayton, Ohio, he said, 
city reported a $11,000 profit in 1 
but the cost figures did not inc 
disposal plant depreciation. 


Nitrogen Division 
Announces Five 


New Solutions 


NEW YORK-—Nitrogen Divisiot 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. has 
nounced production of five new ¢ 
centrated nitrogen solutions wi 
the firm says will provide fertil 
manufacturers savings on freight 
cause of the larger nitrogen con 
of the solutions. 


DW good 


M. E. Hunter, vice president of By, 0.g9. 
division, states that one of the 
solutions is the first to be placed gener; 
the market designed specifically of 
making granular fertilizers. This mipady ha 


sphorus 
ranalys 
less | 
they hi 
to lift : 
Its, Mr 


ticular product, he says, may be 
at any time of the year becausé¢ 
its low salting-out temperature. 

In addition to the above “Nitra 
type solutions, the company is 
fering two new “Urana” type § 
tions for manufacturers produf 
semi-granular and organic nitro 
fertilizer grades. 

Mr. Hunter points out that 
production and sale of highe 
trogen granular fertilizers have s" 
rapidly in recent years as fart 
recognize the benefits of their P 
erty of maintaining good drilling 
storage qualities. “The new 
tions are designed to help meet 
demand by easing production @ 
culties in granulation, in additio 
improving the quality of all ree 
grades,” Mr. Hunter states. 


Farm of Tomorrow 
Planned in Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO.—The Unive 
of Missouri has announced plans 
convert 1,240 acres in Grundy Co 
into a “farm of tomorrow. 

The farm will be used as 2} 
plant, with studies scheduled © 
ganic residues, new insecticides, 
bicides, fertilizers and far™ | 
chinery. Part of the farm will be 
under irrigation. Maximum Pr 
tion will be sought. 

Sam Rowe, who recently 
named associate professor of a” 
husbandry at the university, 7 
superintendent in charge of the “ 
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ILL. — Wheat yields as 


RBANA, on individual fields 


ards 0 this summer on 27 
j nonstration farms in six 
central Illinois counties. 
rting in 1953, 
IS city has University of Illinois 
the Service to measure prog- 
en Its obtained by a bal- 
into full and resu. 00d 
ch study fertilization program and 
beement practices in this claypan 
bioct of the ‘test-demonstration 
ding to A project is to demonstrate pro- 
sewage and earning possibilities of 
farms of that area, reports 
ingham, farm managemen 
sae ‘Ming om specisiist at the University 
90 to 100 Hinois, who is in charge of the 
be produced 
ve ian, e are proud of the results on 
can farms,” explains 
1d sold as a AaCunningham. “Almost every yield 
new record for the farm and the 
; the 
2.50 a ri ime of the reports seem fantastic 
nly $10 a tam we think of yields 20 years ago, 
hermore, Improved varieties, better 
all the and improved techniques 
b been responsible. 
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aukee is login emphasizes total farm yield 
ge because ammer than yield for a few acres on 
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he sludge { are Hancle Dunahee, Clay 
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) profit in 1@™@™_rles Lynch, Edwards County, 65 
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on 75 acres; Hopkins and Reeves, 
on ion County, 52 bu. on 42 acres; 
Paul Buss, Richland County, 47 
on 43 acres. 
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farms suggests this procedure for 
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National Nitrogen 
Solutions Assn. 
Plans October Meeting 


CHICAGO — The annual meeting 
and trade show of the National Ni- 
trogen Solutions Assn. will be held 
at the Sioux City, Iowa, Auditorium, 
Oct. 16-17, with the board of direc- 
tors meeting the evening of Oct. 15. 

George H. Serviss, GLF. Soil 
Building Service of Ithaca, N.Y. is 
chairman of the program committee, 
and William B. Spargur, Delavan 
Manufacturing Co., West Des Moines, 
Iowa, is in charge of the 1956 exhibit. 

John D. Waugh, director of adver- 
tising for the Nitrogen Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. will 
speak on “Effective Use of Advertis- 
ing;” Raoul Allstetter, vice president 
of the National Plant Food Institute 
has chosen the subject “Production 
of Fertilizer Nitrogen;” and A. V. 
Slack, chief of the program develop- 
ment staff, division of chemical de- 
velopment, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity will talk on “Liquid Complete 
Fertilizers.” 

It is expected that a representa- 
tive of the department of agronomy, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts will be present 
to discuss the place of nitrogen in 
the fertilization of midwestern crops. 

The exhibits will be open from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. on both days. First 
session of the annual meeting will be 
opened at 1:30 p.m., Oct. 16, follow- 
ing luncheon, with a message of wel- 
come by Mayor George Young of 
Sioux City. Wayne R. Johnson, Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, president of the asso- 
ciation, will make his official report, 
ote by Mr. Waugh’s presenta- 

on. 

The discussion of the place of ni- 
trogen in the fertilization of mid- 
western crops is scheduled for the 
morning session Oct. 17, with Dr. 
Allstetter and Mr. Slack appearing on 
the afternoon program. Each of the 
principal talks will be followed by a 
dealer panel discussion, which will 
be open to all members in attendance. 

The annual dinner will be held in 
the evening of Oct. 17, to be followed 
by a program of entertainment. 

Mr. Allstetter is a graduate of 
Swarthmore College where he spe- 
cialized in chemistry and physics. 
His experience includes 11 years with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and several years with a fertilizer 
producing company on the Pacific 
Coast. He served with the Army 
Corps of Engineers during World 
War II. 

After serving as deputy director of 
the Office of Materials and Facilities, 
in charge of fertilizers and agricul- 
tural chemical programs, for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, he be- 
came associated with the National 
Plant Food Institute. 


1957 Upland Cotton 
Quota and Acreage 
Allotment Proclaimed 


WASHINGTON—A national mar- 
keting quota of 11,014,493 bales 
(standard bales of 500 lb. gross 
weight) and a national acreage al- 
lotment of 17,391,304 acres for the 
1957 crop of upland cotton were pro- 
claimed Aug. 31 by Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture. 

In accordance with recent provi- 
sions of law, the national acreage al- 
lotment is the same as for the 1956 
crop and the national marketing 
quota has been set at the number of 
bales required to provide an acreage 
allotment of this size. 


JUST BEGINNING 

GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Despite all 
the dramatic advances in the use of 
antibiotics in agriculture, we have 
only begun to explore the possibilities 
in this field, according to Dr. J ‘Rm 
Beckenbach, director of the Univer- 
sity of Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. 
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SPREADS 


These low-moisture granules always flow freely, 
spread evenly, and stay put after spreading. When 
you use nitrogen to maintain top yield per acre, 
CSC Ammonium Nitrate is an excellent source. A 
minimum of 33.5% nitrogen is guaranteed — half 
is nitrate nitrogen for rapid early growth, and half 
is ammonia nitrogen for steady, continued growth. 


actual size 


photograph of new granule CSC 
Ammonium Nitrate shows the 
exclusive, controlled particle size. 
Granules are specially coated to 
prevent lumping or caking. Your 
hopper holds more nitrogen with new 
high density granules. Storage is 
guaranteed under normal conditions 
for one year. Sturdy, easy-to-handle, 
6-ply bag keeps granules ready 

to flow freely. 
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Increased Fertilizer, 


Lime Use Stressed 


At Meeting of South Carolina Society 


CLEMSON, S.C.—The use of in- 
creased amounts of commercial fer- 
tilizer in crop production, the im- 
portance of soil testing and the use 
of lime to correct soil acidity were 
emphasized here at the seventh an- 
nual meeting of the South Carolina 
Plant Food Educational Society Aug. 
30. The society also elected officers 
for the coming year. 

Speakers at a full afternoon ses- 
sion included Dr. G. H. Collings, 
head, Clemson agronomy depart- 
ment; Dr. Frank Boyd, agronomist, 
Virginia - Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. Russell Cole- 
man, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and a panel composed 
of Hugh A. Woodle, leader, Clemson 
agronomy extension work; Dr. H. P. 
Cooper, professor of agronomy, Clem- 
son; Fred W. Atkinson, Hartsville; 
D. H. Banks, St. Matthews, and Dun- 
bar Oswald, Allendale. C. S. Reed, 
vice president, Duke Power Co., 
Charlotte, N.C., was the banquet 
speaker. 

Henry E. Gifford, Columbia, presi- 
dent of the society, presided at the 
afternoon session, and C. G. Cush- 
man, leader, Clemson dairy exten- 
sion work, was master of ceremonies 
at the banquet. Marlin H. Bruner, 
forester, Clemson land use area, ex- 
tended the welcome. 


Dr. Collings briefly outlined the 
activities and plans of the Clemson 
agronomy department in the fields 
of teaching, extension and research. 
He called attention to the depart- 
ment’s research program in crop pro- 
duction, plant breeding, soil fertiliza- 
tion, soil testing and soil microbi- 
ology. 

Dr. Boyd stressed the need for 

testing to determine the plant 
food needs of the soil and also to 
determine the acidity of the soil. He 
emphasized that fertilizers will not 
function properly in acid soils. 

Dr. Coleman pointed out that fer- 
tilizers will play an important part 
in the Soil Bank program by help- 
ing maintain soil fertility on a per- 
manent basis, by helping to increase 
farm income and by helping to re- 
duce farm surpluses, these are the 
main objectives of the program. 

Mr. Woodle stressed the need to 
use more lime, Dr. Cooper suggested 
the use of phosphorus to control 
bloat of animals, Mr. Atkinson sug- 
gested the elimination of low grades 
of fertilizer. Mr. Banks advised the 
use of large amounts of fertilizer 
per acre for more profitable crop pro- 
duction and Mr. Oswald pointed out 
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HOFFER SOIL 
SAMPLER 


a with exclusive probe cup 
-2 


The Hoffer Soil Sampler makes it 
-easy to obtain accurate soil sam- 
ples with undistorted cores for 
-4 soil testing. The secret is. the 
Hoffer design. 
4 ® Cutting tip and tube that re- 
sists blunting, bending or 
twisting. a 
© Exclusive probe cup cuts soil 
core slightly smaller than tube 
-8 + + + permits soil core to rise 
in tube without breakage, 
© Special polished, triple-plated 
surface resists rust—easy to 
-10 use and clean, 


Only $3.85 each 


Send order today or write for 
-12 descriptive literature. 
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that fertilization of Coastal Ber- 
muda pays. 

New Officers of the society are 
J. N. Davis, Leesville, president; J. G. 
Calhoun, Hartsville, vice president, 
and Alfred S. Gramling, Columbia,, 
secretary - treasurer. New directors 
elected are A. T. Curtis, Charleston; 
Mr. Davis; Rupert Fullon, Colum- 
bia; Robert Richards, Columbia, and 
Marvin Brown, Sumter. 


Program Announced 
For Fertilizer Control 
Officials Meeting 

WASHINGTON—The program for 
the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Fertilizer Control 
Officials, to be held Oct. 18-19 at 
the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
has been announced by B. D. Cloan- 
inger, Clemson, S.C., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The meeting will get underway the 
evening of Oct. 18, with the formal 
program scheduled to begin the 
morning of Oct. 19 with a report by 
Mr. Cloaninger. Following, on the 
morning program, will be: 

An address, “Industries — Large 
and Small—Make America,” by Dr. 
M. P. Etheredge, State College, Miss., 
president of the association; “Indus- 
try Is Serving the Public Interest,” 
Hugo Riemer, Nitrogen Division, Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York; an address by Dr. Russell 
Coleman, executive vice president of 
the National Plant Food Institute, 
Washington; “‘Reducing’ the Ox- 
ides,” W. F. Price, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, and “Functions of the Land 
Grant College,” Dr. R. F. Poole, pres- 
ident of Clemson A&M College. 


Dr. Paul Sanders, editor of the 
Southern Planter, Richmond, will be 
the- principal speaker at the lunch- 
eon. He will be introduced by Paul 
Truitt, executive vice president of 
the National Plant Food Institute, 
Washington. 

The afternoon session will include 
an address on “Sampling Commercial 
Fertilizers,” by Dr. F. W. Quacken- 
bush, Lafayette, Ind.; a report on re- 
sults of a survey of agronomists and 
horticulturists on changing from ox- 
ide to elemental basis for phorphorus 
and potassium; reports of investiga- 
tors and of committees and election 
of officers. 


California Yield 
Prospects Above Average 


SACRAMENTO — California field 
crops made satisfactory seasonal de- 
velopment in July and yield prospects 
on Aug. 1 were above average, ex- 
cept for flaxseed and hops, the Cali- 
fornia Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service has reported. 


Wheat production was estimated 
at 8,442,000 bu. Last year 8,883,000 
bu. were produced and the 10-year 
(1945-54) average is 11,319,000 bu. 
With the average yield estimated at 
18.8 bu. per acre, this year’s smaller 
production is reported due to reduced 
acreage for harvest. 


California barley production is 
estimated at 69,844,000 bu., slightly 
more than the 68,925,000 bu. pro- 
duced in 1955. The 10-year average 
is 52,677,000 bu. The estimated yield 
is 38 bu. per acre, equal to the record 
high yield established in 1954 and 
i above the average yield of 33 


The service estimated oats produc- 
tion at 5,828,000 bu. as compared 
with 5,632,000 bu. in 1955 and a 10- 
year average of 5,394,000 bu. 

Corn production is forecast at 14,- 
040,000 bu. or 13% less than the 
record high of 16,170,000 bu. pro- 
duced in 1955. 


Pennsylvania Scientists 
Identify Phosphate 
Carrying Compound 

STORRS, CONN.—Discovery of the 
major compound which carries phos- 
phate from the roots to the leaves in 
plants was reported by workers of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at meetings of the 
American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences at Storrs, Conn., Aug. 26-30. 
Technical papers on the subject were 
reported at the American Society of 
Plant Physiologists section. 

Phosphates have long been known 
to be major nutrients of plants but 
the movement of the material from 
soil, through the roots and up into 
the growing plant, has perplexed sci- 
entists for decades. By using radio- 
active materials, Dr. A. A. Benson 
and a graduate student, J. V. Maizel, 
found that phosphoryl choline was 
the compound carrying the phos- 
phates. 

They describe phosphoryl choline 
as “a small molecule with a unique 
capacity for neutralizing the negative 
charge of phosphate.” They explained 
that the electrically neutral com- 
pound is able to pass through plant 
cell membranes much more readily 
than its charged precursors, phos- 
phate and choline. 

This compound previously had been 
known as a component of animal fats. 
It serves as an important constituent 
of nerve sheaths in animals. Never 
before had the compound been identi- 
fied in plants. 

When plant roots were immersed in 
radioactive phosphate nutrients, the 
investigators discovered phosphoryl 
choline appearing in the stem within 
three minutes and the radioactivity 
moved rapidly to the leaves. Further 
work permitted the new compound to 
be chemically synthesized with radio- 
phosphorus in the laboratory. In the 
new form, the compound was readily 
utilized by plants. 

This discovery is viewed as explain- 
ing part of the mystery which previ- 
ously surrounded the rapid transport 
of the phosphate molecule. 


CHEMICAL DRYING 


AMES, IOWA — Chemical foliage 
driers may increase birdsfoot trefoil 
seed yields in Iowa, S. C. Wiggans, 
Iowa State College agronomist, says. 
The use of desiccants has shown pro- 
mise through three years of study at 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Ames and Ankeny. In 1954 
trials, desiccant treated plantings 
yielded 143, 119, and 131 Ib. of seed 
per acre. Control plots receiving no 
treatment returned 87 and 116 Ib. per 
acre. 


in the 1955 quarter. 


Lawrence M. Fergunson 


VULCAN PROMOTION — Law 
M. Ferguson, an 18-year veteran @ 
Vulcan Containers, Inc., of Bellw 
Iil., has been promoted to sales y 
ager, it was announced recent! 
Herbert B. Scharbach, vice presi) 
for sales. Mr. Ferguson has beey 
strumental in the research and 
velopment of the company’s { 
niques in varied coatings for the 
terior of steel shipping pails. 


California Sales Show 
Gain in Second Quarter 


SACRAMENTO — Fertilizer s 
in California during the three mo 
ended June 30 totaled 433,904 i 
compared with 389,352 tons d 
the corresponding quarter in 
according to a report by Alle 
Lemmon, chief of the Burea 
Chemistry. 

Sales in the 1956 quarter incl 
358,524 tons of materials and 7 
tons of dry mixed goods. Compa 
figures for the 1955 quarter are 
702 tons of materials and 68,650 
of mixed goods. . 

Sales of agricultural mineral 
the second quarter of 1956 tot 
122,935 tons, a gain from 110,429 


CORN FIELD DAYS 

EAST LANSING, MICH. — T! 
corn field days are slated for 
fall in Michigan. The events are 
ed at the farms of Richard } 
shall, near Albion in Calhoun C 
ty Oct. 2, Coats & Son, near 9 
Grove in Barry County Oct. 4, 
Lynn Street, near Yale in St. ¢ 
County Oct. 9. 


Lloyd L. Fusby 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX APPOINTMENTS—Lloyd L. Fusby has been t 
ed western manager and Roger W. Hinchman general sales manager of Pe 
Coast Borax Co. division of U.S. Borax and Chemical Corp. Mr. Fus’ 
have over-all responsibility for production at W 
related activities of the division, while Mr. Hinchman will have ¢)4' 
the division’s industrial and agricultural departments, both east 214 


Roger W. Hinchman 
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1 St. ¢ Balanced fertility isn’t a “by-guess-and-by-golly” proposition. sales to customers who are fully aware of what it will take 
To get the most out of fertilizer, soil and crop needs must be to produce good yields. It will be a good booster for fall 
figured accurately. That’s why United States Steel agrono- _ fertilizer sales. 
mists have prepared the “USS Fertilizer Balance Sheet.” é The “USS Fertilizer Balance 
Now you can help your customers work out fertilizer needs Sheet” is another example of how 
for their crops. This balance sheet shows a simple method of United States Steel, maker of USS 
evaluating the N, P and K already in the soil as a result of. .. Ammonium Sulfate, helps dealers 
residues, plow downs and manure, as against the quantities make greater sales through better 
needed for profitable yields. By working out a farmer’s fer- service. The balance sheet comes in e 
tilizer needs right in your own store, you have ready-made pads of 50. Send in, today. 


-CLIP and MAIL-—- 


USS 
Ammonium 
Sulfate 


Room 5514, Agricultural Extension. - 
United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me .......... pads of the new “USS Fertilizer Balance 
Sheet.” (Each pad contains enough balance sheets for 25 farmers.) 
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MEDFLY 


(Continued from page 1) 


300,000 acres. Fly populations have 
been drastically reduced. Between the 
fifth and sixth sprayings, some 1,300 
traps in Miami caught about 1 fly 
per 100 trap-days, compared to 300 
flies caught per 100 trap-days before 
the first spraying. However, adult 
flies were recovered in traps at 20 
locations in the greater Miami area 
following the fifth spraying. 


More insecticidal bait spray is be- 
ing applied to clear up pockets of 
infestation, where rain wash-off or 
other factors may have reduced the 
spray’s killing power, USDA said. 
Control officials continue intensive 
fruit-cutting (for detection of larvae) 
and trapping of adult flies to learn 
the results of the recently completed 


sixth spraying. 
The fly has been found in 27 


Florida counties since its discovery 
in the state April 13. Most of the 
1,892 properties infested (as of 
Aug. 28) are in Dade, Broward, 
Palm Beach, Lee and Pinellas coun- 
ties. These counties, along with 
Hendry and Collier, are under fed- 
eral quarantine. 


At least a few flies have been 
found at points in every county south 
of and including Pasco, Polk, Lake, 
Seminole and Brevard counties. The 
most southerly find recorded was at 
Key West, where a single fly was 
trapped. 

Movement of products from lightly 
infested areas not under federal 
quarantine is regulated by the state 
of Florida, and each isolated infesta- 
tion is promptly treated with posion- 
bait spray and kept under surveil- 


lance. No flies have been found in 
such spots after treatment has been 
completed. Despite intensified sur- 
veys as more traps reached Florida, 
discovery of new spot infestations has 
decidedly decreased since Aug. 1. 

Entirely safe procedures for move- 
ment of the heavy fruit and vegetable 
crop anticipated in Florida in the 
1956-57 season are being worked out 
in conferences between state and 
USDA pest control personnel and 
growers, packers and shippers. A 
number of fumigation chambers, some 
containing almost 6,000 cubic feet of 
space, are being built or remodeled 
to specifications provided by quaran- 
tine officials. Many of the larger 
citrus packers are converting ‘de- 
greening” rooms to fumigation cham- 
bers. 

Road blocks aimed against acci- 
dental spread of the pest have been 
employed at points presenting great- 
est hazard of movement of untreated 
fruits and vegetables. At present, ten 
blocks are operating in the Pinellas 
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mid-August, about 2% million, 
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road blocks. Spee 
A roving patrol inspects tra; eta 

and air terminals for | 

may carry host fruits of the fly, Sectic 


though there has been a dec; 

in the amount of host 
try to take out, enough fruit isin 
cepted or turned back to make 
operation worthwhile. Half the ¢ 
searched in boat traffic inspectio 
Stuart, in Martin county, carry 
traband material. 


More than half a million ; 
have been sprayed with baiteg 
secticide in the Medfly progra 
All of these acres received rey 
ed treatments. Cumulative ae 
bait spray applications — inclyaj 
the many multiple applicati 
given most areas—have now pas 
the 2'4-million-acre mark. 


Single engine aircraft sprayed 
most 1% million acres, and m 
engined planes treated most of 
remainder. Jeep-mounted hydrs 
and blower-type sprayers and 
sprayers also applied bait spray, 
addition, one-time surface app 
tions of granular insecticide to 
have been made with hand seed 
on several thousand acres to sup 


T DADE C¢ 
the garden 


ment the aerial sprays. Granular ‘he le! 
secticide was also applied by aircqme™Y agent, 
seuss fertili 


to small acreages in groves. 


Florida is covered from end to 
by some 25,000 plastic traps—ty 
the Florida Keys north almost to 
Georgia state line. They are ba 
with oil of angelica seed, a strong 
tractant for male flies. 

Plant quarantine and pest con 
personnel of USDA’s Agricultural 
search Service, working closely w 


sche 
nD 


MIAMI—F 


affected states, plan to trap for 
fly in the vicinity of sea, air ¢ gahoan 


border ports, and in areas where 
fruits are produced, in states al 


gricultural 


the South Atlantic and Gulf 
and the Mexican border. Rout 


trapping will continue indefinitely 


a regular plant-quarantine operati Feed ar 
a precaution against reentry of :“Somet 
pest from outside the United Stafgmeee” done 1 

At the invitation of the ministeMe an ma 
agriculture of Jamaica, USDA pI@Bya in farm 
quarantine inspectors will head 4 has 
operative survey for the fly ont an to kee 
island this fall. It is hoped that tr@Ms to the by 
will be in operation there by 2 material 
September. Such cooperative surv “Many ne’ 


will be conducted on other islands 
the Caribbean if their governme 
request them. 

Extensive cooperative surveys 0% 
Central America, conducted und 
USDA leadership earlier this s 
mer, disclosed no Mediterranean ff 
flies outside of Costa Rica, where 
pest was found in April 1955, jus 
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dustry,” 


year before its discovery in Florid Jack Ne 

An Army helicopter and boats h Miami Fee 
scattered traps in the hard-to-ret ing much 
Ten Thousand Island group off garding se 
lower west coast of Florida. F 
checks revealed the fly’s presence I 
three islands. The job of checking 4 nd feel t 
wilderness area is being carried jimmy Mite for | 
by USDA boat patrols engaged Douglas 


wild cotton eradication for contro 


Y agent, a 
the pink bollworm. 


Bchool, sen 


Eighteen trappers are to | 
some 8,000 square miles of the Evgiiizer dealer 
glades, fanning out from the 


Okeechobee area. No flies have ° 
found there or on islands in 
Okeechobee. 


Hen supply 
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Headquarters for cooperative "MiiMmatter to 
eral-state control activities 222 to be. 
the pest have been moved from Mi@@Muly 9 thy 


to Winter Haven, center of elude plan 


USDA’s plant pest contro] nutr; 
in Florida. Brides, f yy 
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STILLWATER, merch 
yields from blue panic grass C4? tiem 
increased by nitrogen fertilizat! Bschoo] of 


trials at the Oklahoma Agricult 
Experiment Station indicate. In 
seed yields increased steadily 
trogen rates increased up to 7 
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cultural MJ MIAMI—Farm supply manufactur- 
closely rs, distributors, dealers and retail- 
trap for 


rs are finding a garden supply deal- 
’ school offered by the Florida 
gricultural Extension Service 


ea, air 
; where 


— a hrough the Dade County agricultural 
or Rout gent to be helpful in many ways. 
jefinitelva “VD. Horton, a partner in the Col- 


Feed and Supply Co. of Miami, 
ays: “Something like this should have 
een done long ago. Dade County is 
owing rapidly with many new deal- 
brs, and many new products are being 
ld in farm supply stores. Until now 
here has been no coordinated pro- 


operat 
ntry of 
Sta 
ministe 
JSDA 
| head a 


by fram to keep the dealers up-to-date 
re by to the benefits or the hazards of 
tive surv materials they handle, 


“Many new feeds, fertilizers and in- 
ecticides are coming on the market, 
d the public is sometimes acquir- 
mg some misinformation. Our sales- 
men make every effort to keep retail 
fealers informed, but we cannot ed- 
tate them all. This course should 
prove helpful to all phases of the 
dustry,” 
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Jack Nemeth, proprietor of West 
Miami Feed Store, says: “I am gain- 


"8 Much valuable information re- 
sup off erding soils, fertilizers and their 
rida. by attending this series of 


7 wth have not missed a one, 
eel that this is a ve ood 
thing for the trade.” at 


presence 
necking 
carried 
engaged 


r contro 
Y agent, acting as coordinator of the 


nt sent letters announcing the 
_ to feed supply houses, ferti- 
dealers, manufacturers and dis- 
- ors of garden supply items, gar- 
; supply dealers, pest control ser- 
“ and other related industries. 

| omy letters listed the subject 
Pe to be covered in the 13 les- 
iy tr taught each Monday night, 
ae rough Oct. 1. Subjects in- 
= Plant names, plant anatomy, 
soils, insects, insecti- 
Sus diseases, ici 

ematodes, weeds, fruits, 


e work 
f the E 
the 
have D 
is in 


rative 
ies agai 
From Mié 
rer of 

] progra 


ED Owers, vegetabl 

es, garden tools 
cLA.—S of farm supplies. 
ass can bttem ey this is the first known 
thool of 2 county agent to hold a 
.gricultu Bithusiastie type, acceptance was 
te. In 1 gisterin 'c, with about 75 people 
dily for the course. The only 
720 Sistration was $2 to cover 


Used in the course. These 


ma 
terials include an attractive loose- 


the garden supply dealers’ school being held in Miami, 
1 In the left photo, Douglas Knapp, left, assistant Dade 
wunty agent, and Jack Nemeth, West Miami Feed Store, 
uss fertilizers and store management. Mr. Nemeth 


Douglas M. Knapp, assistant coun- | 


is a wholesale and 


leaf notebook for each student. At 
each class, mimeographed copies of 
talks and other pertinent literature 
are added to the notebooks. 

A list of publications available from 
the extension service is also posted at 
the school, and students are urged 
to write in for free literature giving 
useful information applicable to their 
line of business. 

The teaching staff is made up of 
experts which include personnel from 
the county agent’s office and special- 
ists from the University of Florida. 
Color slides and charts are used to 
illustrate most of the lectures. These 
include micro photos of organisms at- 
tacking plants, and the results of use 
of various sprays, fertilizers and other 
nutrients. Many actual specimens 
were exhibited, and use of equipment 
of various types was demonstrated. 


According to Mr. Knapp, the aim 


& 


retail dealer in feeds, seeds, fertilizer 


and garden supplies. In the photo at the right Bill Spears, 
left, salesman for Collins Feed and Supply Co., Miami, 
and James Brogdon, Florida agricultural extension en- 
tomologist, discuss merits of spray equipment. 


School for Farm, Garden Supply Dealers 
n Dade County, Florida, Proves Popular 


of the course is to increase the 
professional skill of those attend- 
ing, by giving them up-to-the-min- 
ute information on work being done 
by the agricultural extension ser- 
vice. 


Mr. Knapp said: “Dealers can do a 
lot of good by providing their cus- 


‘tomers with accurate information. 


Many people come into a store and 
are able to give only vague descrip- 
tions of the symptoms with which 


| their plants are troubled. If the deal- 
-er has made a study of the subject, 


he will be able to give his customer 


‘confidence in his business and his 


product, by indicating familiarity 
with the problem. Needless to say, 


the dealer should not show lack of 


knowledge, give the wrong informa- 
_tion or merely tell the customer to 


‘read the instructions on the pack- 


SHOP 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J, HOFFMAN 


Oroplife Merchandising Editor 


The average farm supply sto 
nor facilities to prepare a thoroug 
-quainting new employees with their work routines. 


re has neither sufficient personnel 


+h indoctrination program for ac- 


Often the bewildered new employee is greeted briefly by the 
manager on the first day of work and turned over to one of the store's 
old hands whose temperament and qualifications make him a poor 
teacher, a worse example and an undesirable counselor. 


One farm supply store 
preparation of a mimeograph 
is given to the employee prior to 
much to give him the proper mental 
attitude toward his new job. The 
“basic information sheet” is reprinted 
here in full: 

“Qur store has been set up to help 
each of us earn a good living. It can 
do that only through hard work, and 
team work, op the part of each em- 
ployee. It must satisfy and please an 
ever-increasing number of customers 
and not just take care of its old 
customers. 


“Your future in this business can | 


has solved the situation partly with the 
hed “basic information sheet.” The sheet 


his first day on the job and does 


/be as bright as you wish to make 
it. There will always be a basic need 
for our products. There are always 
new ideas being developed to bring 
people to the use of our products. 
The future of any individual is deter- 
mined by his or her desire to succeed. 

“Good selling habits are basic in 
the making of a good salesman. The 


quicker they are learned the more 
(Continued on page 16) 


Alabama Store 
Increases Sales 


With Good Displays 


Horace Long of the McMillan Har- 
rison Fertilizer Co., Mobile, Ala., 
owns the Blue Bird Hardware & Seed 
Co., 2807 Spring Hill Ave., Mobile, 
Ala., and in that store he has some 
excellent fertilizer and insecticide. 
and sprayer displays which help his 
store manager, Mrs. Eula Tanner, 
attain a sizable volume of business 
on the lines. 

Bagged fertilizer is stacked up 
front in the store, also placed outside 
on good days when the weather is 


' fine and is spotted at other” locations 


inside the store. A special display 
unit for ingredients at the rear part 


of the store accounts for a great 
| deal of small lot business. 


This display unit is made of one 
inch wood and is 2 x 4 ft. and has 
four equal sized bins. The unit 
rests on the floor, and is 18 inches 
high. This means that browsers in 
the store can easily see what is in 
each. bin. 


Because of the store’s connection 
with the McMillan Harrison Fertil- 
izer Co., customers can order special 
fertilizer with insecticides in it, if 
they wish. 

Many customers buy from 1 to 20 
lb. of fertilizer at a time from the’ 
bins, especially in the spring. 

The store also sells garden, flower 
and field seeds. A good volume is 


done on Dixie 18 corn, and quite a 


bit of clover and alfalfa is also sold. 


_ When customers order fertilizer in 


large amounts at the store when they 
buy seed, the order is delivered direct 


from the factory. 


Mr. Long says that last year the 
factory produced about 16,000 tons 
of fertilizer for use in this area. No 
pelleted fertilizer is manufactured by 
the company as yet, he states. The 
fertilizer company also has a spread- 
ing service for farmers on bulk fer- 
tilizer. 


“Our experience is that the aver- 
age farmer is gradually using more 
fertilizer every year in trying to 
come up to state agricultural sta- 
tion recommendations,” says Mr. 
Long. 


“They see that proper fertilizer 
applications produce bigger and bet- 
ter crops, and this evidence is con- 
vincing. Principal crops in the area 
for which fertilizer is used include 
corn, cotton and vegetables. 

The store sélis seeds in-various lo- 
cations. in the establishment and at 
each some insecticides are shown, 
especially dusts. The idea is that 
when a gardener buys seeds, he might 
just as well buy some dust at the 
same time, for he will need it shortly 
after the plants come up. Employes 
usually try to suggest these dusts to 
most customers, and are able to get 
quite a few extra sales. 

A fine section of hand sprayers is 
displayed on an island along with in- 
secticides, and quite a few of these 
are also sold. When a customer 
comes in and asks for insecticides, 
the employes usually ask “Have you 
a good sprayer?” before the trans- 
action is completed. 

The firm schedules its newspaper 


| advertising for each Thursday and 


Friday, and also does some direct 
mail. : 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address, (8) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do, We'll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your ewn envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6468—Nitrogen 
Solutions 


A new, 48-page nitrogen solutions 
handbook for the fertilizer and 
chemical industries has been pub- 
lished by Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. According to 
the company’s announcement, the 
book contains up-to-date nitrogen 
solutions technical data and describes 
the chemical and physical properties 
of solutions and how to store, handle 
and use them in fertilizer manufac- 
turing. The book also presents new 
information on granulation and for- 
mulation of fertilizers. Numerous 
formulas and conversion factors also 
are included. The handbook is illus- 
trated with scenes of typical fertilizer 
manufacturing and solutions han- 
dling arrangements. Copies may be 
obtained free of charge by checking 
No. 6468 on the coupon and mailing 
it to Croplife. 


No. 6469—Carrier 
Data 


Officials of Minerals & Chemicals 
Corporation of America state that 
detailed information on Attaclay and 
Granular Attaclay—carriers and dil- 
uents for pesticide dusts, wettable 
powders and new granular formula- 
tions—is now available in Spanish 
and Portuguese languages. The ma- 


terial is so arranged as to be of 
maximum value to persons interested 
in the development of pesticides, fun- 
gicides, herbicides and other agricul- 
tural chemical dusts and powders. 
Free copies are available by checking 
No. 6469 on the coupon and mailing 
it to Croplife. 


No. 6470—Fertilizer 
Seale 


A new automatic fertilizer scale 
which is claimed to weigh and bag 
up to twenty 80-lb. bags of fertilizer 
a minute is announced by the Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. Pilot tests have 
produced accuracies within 4 oz., the 
states. Called the 


announcement 


No. 5519—Insecticide 

C) No. 5537—Rodent Control 

No. 6452—Brochure 

No. 6454—-Dispersant Bulletin 
0 No. 6455—Product Bulletin 

0) No. 6456—Fertilizer Handbook 
No. 6457—Booklet 

No. 6458—Tractor Shovels 

No. 6459—Movies 

C) No. 6460—Bag Design 


No. 
O No. 
No. 
No. 


O No. 
. 6466—Bagging Cost Kit 
. 6468—Nitrogen Solutions 
. 6469—Carrier Data 

. 6470—Scale 

. 6471—Valve 


Send me information on the items marked: 


6461—Blight Booklet 
6462—-Insecticide 
6463—Burn Treatment 
6464—-Hopper System 
6465—Tank Lining 
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HA-39 fertilizer bagger, the unit in- 
corporates such features as a power 
driven belt feeder within the scale, 
air cylinder discharge of hopper, to- 
tally enclosed construction and stain- 
less steel construction of all contact 
parts and parts exposed to fertilizer 
dust. Secure more complete details 
by checking No. 6470 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6471—Tank 
Control Valve 


Two new combinations of tank 
control valves for use with air pres- 
sure-operated nitrogen solution tanks 
have been announced by the Circle 
Seal Productions Co., Inc. The model 
P4-671 applicator tank control valve 
combines: A pressure regulator, to 
control the amount of pressure in 
the tank, thereby regulating the rate 
of application and to serve as a re- 
lief valve; an automatic vacuum re- 
lief to protect the tank against nega- 
tive pressures; a manually operated 
bleed valve, and a check valve to 
protect the air compressor from cor- 
rosive ammonia vapors. A similar 
unit, model P4-670, incorporates the 
features of model P4-671 except for 
the pressure regulator which is re- 
placed by a present pressure relief 
valve. Secure more complete details 
by checking No. 6471 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5537—Rodent 
Control 


New developments are reported by 
the Solvit Chemical Co. in its rodent 
control unit called Kelly’s nested 
“see-in” Rat Cafeteria. The unit is 
claimed to provide savings on freight 
charges and storage space since the 
nested design enables shipment of 
the completely assembled unit except 
for a feed hopper and cover. The 
parts are put together with clips, 
without tools, and can be disassem- 
bled quickly, the company’s an- 
nouncement states. The unit can be 
used for liquid or dry poisons or 
both, it is explained in free literature 
available to readers. To secure the 
literature check No. 5537- on the 
coupon and mail it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 5519—Insecticide 


The Pest Control division, J. I. 
Holcomb Mfg. Co., Inc., is producing 
a new concentrated insecticide which 
the company recommends for use as 
a grain protectant. The product 


mixes with water to produce a , 
claimed to be non-toxic ang saf 
use around all foodstuffs. The : 
duct, known as Insekil E. c., cont 
pyrethrins and piperony] pytoy; 
and is said to produce quick kn 
down and kill of a large number 
flying and crawling insects. Gal 
and quart size containers are be 
used. For more information cpg 
No. 5519 on the coupon and maij 
to this publication. 


Bulletin 


A seven-page technical bulletin 
306 describing the use of Polyff 
sodium lignosulfonate as a modera 
ly active dispersant in wettable 
secticide powders has been publis 
by the Polychemicals division, we 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.,, ang 
available upon request. The prod 
is made in five grades varying 
degree of sulfonation. Three of 
grades are said to be widely useq 
dispersants for wettable powder 
The firm’s announcement states 
“there are numerous other comma 
cial and potential applications for ¢ 
various grades of Polyfon where 
dispersing agent of moderate activi 
is required.” The bulletin describ 
the product in more detail and lis 
some of these uses. The bulletin d 
scribes properties of the product aj 
gives instructions for preparing i 
secticide wettable powders. Amof 
the formulations given are those ff 
DDT, dieldrin, aramite, heptachlo 
toxaphene and malathion. The produ 
has also been used successfully 
making wettable powders with chlo 
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o. 645: 
ovels 
Bulk mate 


dane, BHC, parathion, aldrin a dizer ple 
Diamond Alkali K-101, it is ali stries is 
nounced. Secure the bulletin 
checking No. 6454 on the coupon a 
mailing it to Croplife. an Pa 
Industry. 
No. 6455—Product pany’s li 
luded, as 
Bulletins 
The American Potash & Chemic@iputors ha 
Corp. has issued informational pro@jmpany’s v 
uct bulletins on the series of electr@@Min will be 
chemicals produced at its Hendersomi™, 6458 on 
Nevada, plant including sodium a Croplife. 
potassium chlorate, ammonium a 
potassium perchlorate and mangé lo. 64: 
e 


nese dioxide. Bulletins on the co 
pany’s chlorates and perchlorates al 
intended for use by manufacturers ¢ 


lovies 


weed killers, defoliants and other i Four sou 
dustries. The bulletins include analy 
sis, description and applications i Hthout ch; 
various manufacturing processes 4 . officials 
the company’s electrochemicals. True 
cure the bulletins by checking N@jge°d for ' 
6455. pur Garde 

rmation 

upon, 


No. 6456—Fertilizer 
Handbook 


A handbook on fertilizer manag¢ 
ment has been printed by the Ka 
sas City Testing Laboratory 4s | 
service to fertilizer dealers and the 
customers and is available at a nom 
nal cost. The 26-page booklet is a pr 
ject of the soil consultant division d 
the 47-year-old company which wé 
established recently to act as 4 C0 
pletely independent soil testing facil 
ty for agricultural interests primaril 
in the Midwest. Several chapte 
headings include “General Managé 
ment of Soils,” “Meaning of Soil Tes 
Values and Fertilizer Suggestions, 
“Fertilizer Recommendations for Va 
ious Crops” and “How to Get th 
Fertilizer Management Program {0 
Your Farm.” The booklets not onl 
are suitable as a guide to dealers bu 
may be obtained at a nominal ©0S 
for dealer customers. The firm als 
offers a soil sampling program fo 
dealers. More complete details ™2) 
be had by circling No. 6456 on th¢ 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6452—Brochure 


A 12-page illustrated brochure tha 
gives information for help in ©” 
trolling flies, mosquitos and other - 
sects has been released by the Chem! 
cal Insecticide Corp. The brochut 
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luce a sp 
and Safe 
S. The 

Utoxj 
uick kn aoe Chem-Hex T, trade name 


developed formulation, 


Number 

contains both pyrethrum for quick 
S are a neutralized form of benzene 
ition che chloride for residual kill. It gives 


for the use of the prod- 
s of sprayers and re- 
’ nits effectiveness in field tests. 
: the prochure by marking No. 
D on the coupon and mailing it to 


nlife. 


and mail 


Pr’sar 


6457—Agricul- 
modera' al Chemicals 
/ettable 


new book designed to give a gen- 
| description of the companys 
bcultural chemicals has been pre- 
od by the Shell Chemical Corp. 
iuded in the text is information 
sing the uses for aldrin, diel- 
endrin, D-D soil fumigant, 


publis 
ision, Wé 
and 
he prod 
varying 
ree of 


ring agon soil fumigant and allyl 
States hol, In addition to general prod- 
r commé information, a master insect con- 


1 jist for the insecticides and a 
rature order blank are included. 
order any of the company’s litera- 
» the order page may be torn out, 
quantities desired filled in along 
the proper address. Secure the 
hk without charge by checking No. 


ons for t 
1 Where 
ite activi 
| describ 
] and lig 
ulletin d 


roduct af 
Satite f7 on the coupon and mailing it to 
‘s. pplife. 

those ff 


1eptachlo 


0. 6458—Tractor 


he produ 

ssfully ovels 

vith 

ldrin a Bulk material handling methods in 


tiizer plants and other chemical 
fustries is described in a new bul- 
in published by the Frank G. 
ugh Co. The bulletin is entitled, 
fodern Payloader Tractor Shovels 
Industry.” Specifications for the 
pany’s line of tractor shovels are 
juded, as is a map showing the 
ations of the more than 200 dis- 
butors handling and servicing the 


it is a 
ulletin } 
oupon a 


ict 


Chemic 


onal pro@™mpany’s units. A copy of the bul- 
of electr@in will be sent if you will check 
lendersom™™, 6458 on the coupon and mail it 
dium Croplife. 

hilum a 

mangé 


the co 


6459—Gardening 


rates ovies 

cturers q 

other i Four sound, color, 16 mm garden- 
de analygm™m™e Movies are available for showing 


ithout charge, announces Swift & 
. Officials. The four are: “Dreams 
me True,” (parts one and two); 
dod for Thought” and “How Does 
bur Garden Grow?” For further in- 
mation check No. 6459 on the 
pupon, clip and mail it to Croplife. 


0. 6460—Bag Design 


ations i 
cesses ¢ 
icals. Sé 
king N¢ 


izer 


manag 

ry as @@™ The part played by redesigned fer- 
and the 


er bags in increasing sales is 
phasized by the Percy Kent Bag 
0. Information concerning trends 
d sources in bag design develop- 
ents is available from the company. 


t a nom 
is a pro 
vision 4 
hich wa 
s a co 


ng facili officials state that ferti- 

yprimaril 4 brand identification and brand 

are important in convincing 
anagé armer to ch i 

Soil Tesimmrody oose a particular 


. ct. Display advertising on the 
_ Package offers a major op- 
unity to the fertilizer manufac- 


estions, 
for Va 


Get titer, it is clai 

; med. Products in new 
a “rs—with the design revamp- 
Jers bu ‘ted look cleaner, brighter, more 
nal cost “ia and with the product bene- 
rm Pictured — enjoy an un- 
vam Sales boost, it is stated. 


ils ma 
on thé 
plife. 


ecking No. 6460 0 
n the cou 
ng it to Croplife, 


0. 6161—Blight 


ure 

in com Ulustrated booklet o 
ther in potion and treatment and 
blight ; 


In 18 different crops is 


och available by the Chem- 


More complete details by. 


Bam Division, Chemical Insecticides 
Corp. Also desribed in the booklet 
is the company’s new fungicide devel- 
oped for blight treatment. Secure 


. the booklet by checking No. 6461 on 


the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6462—Insecticide 


A new liquid insecticide, trade- 
named Drinox, has been placed on 
the market by Panogen, Inc. The 
product contains aldrin and is 
claimed to be “effective in protect- 
ing newly planted seed and young 
seedlings from attack by wireworms, 
seed corn maggots and a variety of 
other soil-dwelling insects.” It is 
recommended for treating wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, cotton, corn and 
sorghums. Seed germination is not 
harmed, it is claimed, and the prod- 


uct comes as a true solution (not a 
slurry), ready to use without mixing 
or diluting. For further information 
check No. 6462 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 6464—Hopper 
System 


The K. E. Savage Co. has available 
a new bulletin which gives a descrip- 
tion and specifications of its hopper 
system. According to the bulletin, 
the system can be placed in any fer- 
tilizer plant having bays measuring 
at least 12 by 12 ft. square. The 
system’s: method of operation is de- 
scribed and a number of pictures 
depict various arrangements. In the 
pages devoted to specifications are 
sections titled: Elevators, conveyors, 


bin, scale, screen, swivel spout and 


signal panel. A number of photo- 
graphs show conveyors in use. Se- 
cure the bulletin by checking No. 
6464 on the coupon and mailing it to 
Croplife. 


No. 6465—Rubber 
Tank Lining 


A 40-page booklet describing the 
new Gates 50H rubber lining for 
chemical fertilizer storage tanks has 
been prepared by the Gates Rubber 
Co. The company asserts that the 
lining protects tanks against the cor- 
rosion of any chemical fertilizer so- 
lution now on the market or pres- 
ently planned. Corrosion _ tables, 
proper tank selection, diagrams, spec- 

(Continued on page 15) } 


Watch For These 3 Hard-Selling Phillips 66 Ads... 


HELP YOU GET MORE 


PHILLIPS 66 FALL ADVERTISING WILL 
REACH 4,625,000 FARM READERS 


Fall business is plus business—and Phillips 66 is out to 
help you get more of this end-of-the-year profit. Con- 
vincing ads like these demonstrate to your best pros- 
pects that they can profit by fall application of fertilizer. 

Look for the message in these ads that sells balanced 
fertilization—and mixed fertilizers. Another Phillips 


66 extra to make your selling job more profitable. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, 


Offices in: 

AMARILLO, TEX. —First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. —Adams Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. —7 
DENVER, COLO. —13 earney 

DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bldg. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


HOUSTON, TEX. —1020 E. Holcombe Bivd. 


INDIANAPOUS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 


NSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOUS, MINN. —212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broodwoy 
OMAHA, NEB.—6th Floor, WOW Building 
PASADENA, CALIF. —330 Security Bidg. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary’s St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH. —521 E. Sprague 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—425! Lindell Blvd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN. —501 KFH Building 


Better Selling | 
= 
tal of Pills save profit: 66 xt Year— pig 
How posture W down 
: con stretch Ammonia” of this falf; 
oplyine big for pay be one Of the the then can 
int wilt re- get by Firat, led emporary drown’ 4 
Ths the nitroge? fertilieet ye into fe More this fall 
0 
A companion high nitrogen 
fertilizer for your quality 
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are telling 
farmers 


. The advertisement on the opposite page is ‘the sixth 
in a series in a powerful and continuing campaign directed to the 
attention of more than 3% MILLION readers of farm magazines. 


‘% Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
is conducting this campaign to serve the best interests of the 
farmer, the fertilizer manufacturer, the county agent, the country 
banker, the experiment station, the extension service and all 
others interested in a profitable agriculture. 


This campaign is designed to be helpful to you in your 
efforts to serve the farmer. We trust that it meets with your 
approval and we greatly appreciate any comments or suggestions 

.you.may wish to send us. 


NOTE: The advertisersent shown is for Southern states. If you wish to see the text for other states, write for it and it will be mailed to you promptly. 
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kyour County Agent to ree- 

mend the analyses and 

hounts of fertilizers best 

ited for your crops and soils. His advice to 
is based on the latest official recommenda- 

ns from your Extension Service and 

Experiment Station. 


See Your Banker 


"aed Bankers are alert to good 
investments. They know that 
ty fertilizer is low in cost as 
a to other things the farmer buys 
| ms a big return in bigger yields of bet- 
oe ty crops. If you need money to buy 

ertilizer, talk it over with your banker. 
fr in the amounts and 


alys 4 


recommended b 
y your Count 
your dealer to get your fertilizer 
accepting by placing your order early 
3: 8 prompt delivery. Remember, 


t grows farm profits, Make sure you 


See Your Dealer 


bur fertilizer dealer it 
» can “’€ 
You with a good brand of 


‘rough this fall! 


fettilizer | 
| tag industry serves the farmer. Nitrogen Division serves the fertilizer 
‘Yas America’s leading supplier of nitrogen for use in mixed fertilizers. 


Fertilizer Grows Farm Profits 


“When low crop prices put you through 
the wringer, it’s no time to let up on good 
farming. The best way to make money is to 
keep your costs down. That’s why I’m using 
more fertilizer than ever before. The extra 
yields I get from extra fertilizer are the 
lowest cost yields I produce. 


“Because of the soil bank, I’m seeding 
fewer acres to small grains this fall. But 
’ll make more money on less land with 
less seed and labor, by using more fertil- 
izer. A heavy application of fertilizer will 
give me the growth I want for some win- 
ter grazing plus a good start towards a 
profitable yield of grain next summer. Of 
course, Ill top-dress with more fertilizer 


after I take my cattle off. 
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“T’m fertilizing all my pastures right now 
to grow more good green feed at low cost 
and let my cattle do the harvesting. I save 
on labor and save on feed bills and get 
extra gallons of high-quality milk and extra 
pounds of top-grade meat that pay me a big 
profit over the cost of the fertilizer. My 
farm program is plenty of fertilizer! 
I figure it’s the best help I can get to keep 
my costs down and my profits up!” 


Fertilizer grows farm profits. Fertilizer gives 
you more crops for your money and labor on 
every acre you plant to cash crops, feed crops 
and cover crops. Fertilizer cuts costs per bushel 
or ton of crop yield. Use more fertilizer to open 
up your margin of profit between costs and sales 
prices and you'll never be a marginal farmer! 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


New York 6, N. Y. ¢ Hopewell, Va. « Ironton, Ohic « Omaha 7, Neb. « Indianapolis 20, ind. 
Columbia 1, S. C. « Atlanta 3, Ga. « Kalamazoo, Mich. « St. Paul 4, Minn. « Columbia, Mo. 
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By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


It was Friday night, and all the 
stores in town were open until nine 
o'clock. Pat McGillicuddy and his 
partner, rotund, balding Oscar Scho- 
enfeld, took turns managing the store 
on Friday evenings, so that each 
partner would have an opportunity 
to shop with his wife every alternate 
week, 


automobile. 


White, 


Oscar and Minnie parked their 
1946 Chevie in front of the Martin 
Shoe Repair Shop, and Oscar turned 
to Minnie before she got out of the 
“Now, Minnie,” he 
warned, “you go into the Red and 
Hambro’s and the Great 
Plains store and price all those gro- 
cery and meat items. Then you come 
back and tell me. I’m going to take 
in a pair of shoes for repair and then 


I'll go to the Red and White to meet 
you.” 

“Oh, do you always have to tell 
me to be careful, Oscar?” Minnie 
said plaintively. “You know I always 
take good care of our money and 
look for bargains.” 

“Not last week you didn’t,” Oscar 
said. “You bought calf’s liver instead 
of beef and that was 30¢ more.” 

“All right, all right,” Minnie 


al 


Anco is the Largest Stocking 
Distributor in the U. S. of 
CORKEN Equipment. 
— All Models Available — 


Tulsa, Oklahoma e 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


as near as your phone 


e HOSE & COUPLINGS 
e FIELD TANKS 

e APPLICATOR TANKS 
e COMPRESSORS 

e PUMPS 

e UNLOADING RISERS 
e LOADING RISERS 


e ROTARY & MAGNETRON 
GAUGES 


e ALL TYPES OF VALVES 
AND FITTINGS FOR 
STORAGE TANKS 
(Including extra- 

heavy fittings) 


e LARGE & SMALL PACKAGED 
BULK PLANTS 


e FLINT TANKS 
Our engineers are available to assist 


you in planning or installing bulk 
plant equipment, 


‘TWO GREAT NAMES IN NH3 EQUIPMENT 


ANCO Manufacturing & Supply Co. 


21st at Union e LUther 4-6187 


Memphis, Tenn. — 241 Industrial Ave. — WHitehall 6-1694 
East St. Louis, Ill.—316 No. Front —BRidge 1-8386 
Des Moines, la, —325 Exchange Bldg. — 4-5347 
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agreed. “I will watch prices mo 
careful. But don’t scold me, Osea 


“Huh,” said Oscar, “y Would ng 
want you to get into a Spendin 
class like that fellow McGillicuday 
He thinks every second sack of fer 
tiliser is filled with gold just fo 
us. 


Minnie got out of the car anq} 
gan to walk the two blocks to; & 
spot where most of the grocery sioy/ilmme’ 
were located. Oscar always 
at the same general area — just om” 
side the metered zones. He had hodi*— 
doing this for years and he ofte 
smiled at the nickels and pennies | 
saved. 

Now he took a pair of worn g 
fords into the shoe shop, where ta 
tired looking Ned Martin, the shj 
repair man, was bending over a jag 
ripping a-sole off an old shoe. 

Oscar grunted a greeting and th 
placed the pair of worn black oxfo 
on the counter. Frowning, Mr. M 
tin lifted them up and inspected they 
“I told you last time, Oscar, t 
these ain’t worth repairing agai 
Three times and out.” 

“What’s the matter?” Og 
snapped. “Don’t you want my bu 
ness? Dr. Fechsinger and I talk 
about shoes at the Lutheran piecn 
He says he has his shoes repair 
four to five times.” 

“Yeah, but he pays $24 a pair f 
his shoes,” Mr. Martin said. “Th 
are made of wonderful leather af 
they hold shape. Shoes like that y 
last seven to eight years. And J 
Fechsinger has four pairs like that 
all $24 a pair.” 

“He has!’ Oscar was shocked catior 
the investment in four pairs of sholilined | 
at one time. He had thought [MMMRd if 
Fechsinger a true friend, one a 
devoted to the art and pleasure 
saving. But now— 


“Well,” he said, “I paid $5.98 fe 
these shoes at a sale. The cler 
said they were marked down fro A pr 
$17.50.” ime, ( 


Ned Martin smiled unbelieving. 
“I don’t know about that, Oscar, DIsh-py 
you would be throwing ydur Mon@oauct 
away on these shoes to have them } 
soled again. I won't do it. I 4) 
my reputation to consider. I dom, bs 
want to turn out poor work, and 
would be poor work on such, sug 
old shoes. There is no base to wo 
on.” 
Oscar’s lips tightened and 0. 
thick fingers grasped his shoes. “Yi rst 
talk pretty high-toned, Mr. Marti 
he snapped. -‘That is why you @amA ne 
nothing. You let your wife and kirk ki 
buy, buy, buy, and you charge mq 
of it. You — you don’t even omg @aile 
your own house. If you would Gigpe-Car 
the work that’s brought to you, Mp" ta 
would give you money to pay y° 
bills.” ousan 

Ned Martin’s face went white. 
run my own business in my own Ws . 
and it’s my business how I live. [gjjpoSin 
done good work for you and yd 
wife for many years.” 

“You bet we have brought 4 
of work here,” Oscad said sharp 
“T have been telling farmers all th 
years to come here with their shoe 

“I appreciate that,” replied ’ 
Martin. “But pelase don’t reco 
mend any more. They come } 
with the worst, old broken do 
shoes and want me to repair thé 
They say you told them a man sho@ Alar 
save money by having shoes rep'mice Fe 
four or five times. I have tot 
half those farmers down, 2nd ijtongly 
they get mad at me.” : 

“You see,” Oscar said triumpha ‘ 
ly. “You are running your Dusingate saj 
wrong. You turn away customer : 

“For their own good,” Mr. Marggiially 
said. “I can’t let them spend o : 
money on shoes that ain’t wort 
You—you don’t sell customers F 
fertilizer or farm chemicals, 40 ¥% 

Oscar straightened proudly. 


| Better Selling 
Richer Sales Fields for Dealers 
int 
= : mor‘ 
wikg 
4 
MANUFACTURING & 
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n't. But that partner 
We McGillicuddy — is 


me, } 
staging cat and dachshund 


Would noi stuff he says sleeps on the 
a Spendin on He cuts the price in half 
'Gillicuday ore and farmers come and buy. 
sack of fer » don’t tell them not to buy.” 


lid j 
ale, «well, that is different,” Mr. 
n pointed out. “In that case 
3 goods do not deteriorate with 
a... Maybe the package label is 
y alittle faded. But with shoes 


car and } 
ocks to ¢f 
ocery stor 


ays Darky sh as yours, the leather now is. 
— Just oui tten, that’s what!” 

He had beg 

he lips tightened once more. 


rou will be sorry, Mr. Martin. You 


pennies 
bl] be sOrry. Ach, I will take these 


of worn oflllMoes to a shoe maker in another 
where taflllwn, and if he fixes them, I will 
n, the shill that he gets a lot more business 
over a ladilllinm honest people who want to save 
Shoe. mey instead of throwing it away, 
ng and thalllke some others I know.” 

lack oxford ing out the door he marched. He 
1g, Mr. Malt the shoes on the floor of the car, 
pected theill.xed the door and then went down 
Oscar, t the Red and White store. He was 
iring agai in the mood to look at her shop- 


¢ basket — undoubtedly full of 


r?” Ose ings she wanted to buy, and then 


int my bug. “yh huh! Uh, huh!” and proceed 
ind T talk ‘put back about 70% of the items 
reran the shelves. 

oes repair@ This business of saving. It was so 


bportant, and yet some people could 
bt see it. Dumbkopfs. 
like that v 


WHAT'S NEW 


s like that (Continued from page 11) 


4 a pair f 
said. “Th 
leather al 


; shocked cations and specific uses are con- 
airs of shoimmined in the booklet which may be 
thought IMMMRd if you check No. 6465 on the 
nd, one alf™mpupon and mail it to Croplife. 


pleasure 
jo. 6463—Treatment 
or Burns 


A product called by the trade 
me, G-63 burn relief spray, is be- 
g produced by the General Scien- 


Lid $5.98 fe 
The cler 
down fro 


inbelievingMiic Equipment Co. It comes in a 
t, Oscar, spray bomb and the 
your mongioduct is claimed to treat burns and 


ave them 
> it. I ha 
der. I dol 
work, and 
1 such, sud 
base to wo 


ed and 0. (166—Ba gging 

shoes. “YR Kit 

Mr. Marti 

why you @™™4 new “do-it-yourself” packaging 
vife and kik kit, designed to help fertilizer 
charge m@jmllufacturers figure bagging costs, 
’t even @Vailable at no charge from Union 
ou would @8-Camp Paper Corp. The kit con- 
it to you, MP's tables for determining the labor 
to pay YOmmmS'S Per ton of material and per 


apn bags at varying production 


otect the skin with a cooling emol- 
pnt film. Secure more complete de- 
ils by checking No. 6463 on the 


upon and mailing it to this publica- 
pn, 


nt white. Pe. Also enclosed is a chart which 
my own wé *s the cost of multiwall bag 
vy I live. TP°S!ng materials (cotton thread, 


ou and yommyon thread and filter cord) as well 


a bag cost comparison sheet. Se- 


rought 4 re the kit by checking No, 6466 on 
said sharDame COupon and mailing it to Croplife. 
ners all thé 
. their shoe 


labama Soils 


replied q 

don’t igh 

come High in Acid 

broken HAUBURN, ALA, — A summary of 
sd shot aly 20,000 soil samples analyzed 
a ama Polytechnic Institute 
shoes to tion ebruary, 1953, shows that the 
have aay of soil is moderately to 
wn, af C. M. Wilson, soil 
your “aid that Alabama farmers are 
> custom Se about 150,000° tons of lime 
” Mr. Marggptlly whereas they should be us- 

in't worth Bl : Wilson said that data indicates 
istomers for fertilizer having an even 
cals, do yo! Phosphate to potash in most 


proudly. Ps in the state, 


Drive to Assist The National 4-H Club Foundation | Nytronite New Name for 
4.H Club W —an educational, non-profit organi- ‘ 

° ork zation—has as its current activities: Smith-Rowland Product 
Started in Industry (1) the International Farm Youth NORFOLK — The Smith-Rowland 


LOUISVILLE—The fertilizer in- Exchange, under which nearly 1,600 Co. has announced that its product 
dustry again this year will be given | rural youth have been exchanged be- | formerly known as Smirow tankage 
an opportunity to lend its support to | tween the United States and 50 coun- |: has a new name of Nutronite. Rus- 
4-H Club work on a nationwide basis, | tries throughout the world; (2) the {| sell Spivey, Smith-Rowland manager, 
according to John V. Collis, president establishment and operation of the said that “nutro” is derived from nu- 
of the Federal Chemical Co., Louis- | National 4-H Club Center in Chevy | trition and “nite” is symbolic of the 
ville. Chase, Md.; (3) a citizenship im- nitrogen the product contains. 

Mr. Collis, who is a member of the ‘| provement study, being carried on in 
4-H Builders’ Council of the National | five pilot states to explore ways of 
4-H Club Foundation, has announced increasing the present contribution of BUYS FEED STORE 
plans for a program to raise funds 4-H Club work in the development of LITTLE FALLS, MINN.—William 
within the fertilizer industry in be- | good citizens, and (4) human rela- | Archer, Akeley, has purchased the 
half of the work of the National 4-H | tions training for youth leaders, a | Noffsinger Feed Store here. The store 
Club Foundation. The drive, which | workshop program to assist youth | will be called Archer’s Feed & Sup- 
got under way Sept. 7, is one of sev- | leaders in working more effectively | ply. Mr. Archer, who operates a feed 


eral being carried on by the 4-H | with youth. and hardware store at Akeley, plans 
Builders Council in various areas of Mr. Collis is a director of the Na- to enlarge the former Noffsinger 
agriculture and industry. tional Plant Food Institute. store. 


SALESMEN... 
help boost 
YOUR profits! 


LION Advertisements 
Sell LION Nitrogen, and 
Your Mixed Goods, Too! 


Continuous Lion advertising appears in lead- 

ing farm publications, month-after-month, to 
pre-sell the Lion brand to farmers—and to sell 
the value of your mixed fertilizers as well! 


Current advertisements are appearing in Farm and 
Ranch-Southern Agriculturist, Progressive Farmer, 

The Farmer, Nebraska Farmer, Kansas Farmer, Prairie 
Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead, Wisconsin 


Agriculturist and Farmer, Missouri Ruralist and Missouri 
Farmer. All of these advertisements are in color. 
3 Each Lion advertisement promotes the economic benefits of 


properly using fertilizers, including Lion Ammonium Nitrate, 
Da. : to help increase the farmer’s profits. Each advertisement sells 
Loe hard on the importance of soil tests in the intelligent use of all com- 
; mercial fertilizers. Lion, a leader in nitrogen production, leads the 
_way to good fertilization practices ...to better profits for you! 


LION'S QUALITY LINE OF NITROGEN PERTILIZER MATERIALS 


LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA—82.2% nitrogen. Quality guaranteed. 
LION AQUA AMMONIA—Ammonia content above 30%—other grades to suit your requirements. 
LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER—Iimproved spherical pellets. Guaranteed 33.5% nitrogen. 
LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS—Various types to suit your particular manufacturing needs. 
LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA— White, uniform, free-flowing crystals. Guaranteed 21% nitrogen. 


COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Lion Oil Building, El Dorado, Ark. © Insurance Exchange Building, Des Moines, la. 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New Orleans, La. * 1401 Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Large Diversified Stocks 


Make Louisiana Retail Store 
A ‘One Stop’ Supply Center 


By AL P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


When it comes to a diversified 
stock of farm supplies, items which 
bring in a good volume of business 
the year around, Alexandria (La.) 
Seed Co. is an excellent example of 
a firm which cashes in on its sales 
opportunities. 

In addition to selling fertilizer, 
feeds, seeds and garden supplies, the 
company also has vegetable plants, 
pottery items, pet supplies, goldfish 
and insecticides. In fact, just about 
anything which is used by the farmer 
and gardener to produce crops can 
be “obtained here, and the company 
finds that a large stock really builds 
store traffic. 

Charles Smith, who manages the 
large farm supplies store, says that 
farmers like to buy on a “one stop” 
basis, just as other people do. In 
other words, if the farmer knows he 
can fulfill most of his farm needs at 
a reliable store he'll form the habit 
of going there to buy first. : 

This store is a Purina dealer, and 
as such has seven active routes which 
are covered during a five day week. 
While the men who cover such routes 
place most of their emphasis on sell- 
ing feed, they do seasonally push 
such items as fertilizer, insecticides 
and other products. This emphasis 
on outside selling funnels a lot of 
this business to the firm on such al- 
lied supplies. It results, too, in many 
fertilizer orders being placed in ad- 
vance. 


The interior of this large 
store is one of the best laid out 
merchandising establishments that 
this writer has ever seen in the 
farm supplies field. Quite a few 
counters, low platforms and is- 
lands are used for showing mer- 
chandise, and most of these display 
‘units were built to the specifica- 
tions of the management. 


Very impressive indeed is a 25 ft. 
long counter which fronts the seed 
department. A network of drawers 
in cabinets against the wall contains 
various amounts of bulk garden 
seeds. These are all properly labeled 
on the front of the drawers, so that 
customers can see them. The big, 
low serving counter has two scales 
which make the weighing of seed and 
serving of customers much easier, 
especially on rush days. During the 


long spring planting season, states 
Mr. Smith, it is not unusual to find 
25 or more customers lined up wait- 
ing for service. 

Many customers, he said, also buy 
fertilizer at the time they purchase 
seeds. Some buy insecticides at time 
of seed purchase, too. 

“We are proud of our large seed 
department,” states Mr. Smith, “and 
we know it is one of our best traffic 
builders. Farmers and gardeners 
alike usually come here first for seed 
needs.” 

The amount’ of tomato and other 


vegetable plants which this store dis- | 


plays during the spring is like that 
of a greenhouse. Many dozens of 
plants are moved in one day, along 
with seeds and fertilizers in season. 

During the past few years, too, the 
firm has gone into the selling of 
potted plants and flowers. Women 
customers have shown great interest 
in the line, and it will be expanded, 
states Mr. Smith. The store has a 
large stock of flower pots, too, for 
gardening and farm use, and these 
sell very well, as does peat moss and 
similar supplies. Mr. Smith believes 
that farm supply and other stores 
are just beginning to tap the market 
for potted plants of all kinds. This 
is a business, he reports, which shows 
promise of development in fall and 
winter, too. 

“We sell many cases of insecti- 
cides,” says this store manager. 
“Hardly a month of the year goes by 
but what we have insecticides on dis- 
play. Beginning in February, we 
usually expand the display space for 
the line, and sprayers, too, are shown 
in considerable quantity. We notice 
a big increase in demand on insecti- 
cides as the public becomes more 
familiar with what they can do in 
controlling lawn and garden pests.” 


To give mass display effect, Mr. 
Smith often has floor level show- 
ings of insecticides, stacking case 
after case to give height and the 
idea of large stocks. 


A special step up display fixture is 
used to show pet supplies. This fix- 
ture is built of one inch thick lum- 
ber, has 12 inch deep shelves and 
holds much merchandise. The turn- 


over on such items is very high, re- 
ports Mr. Smith. 

Aquariums and goldfish are other 
items which the customers can buy 
at this big store most months of the 
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MODEL STORE INTERIOR—Above is a picture of the interior of the Alex- 
andria (La.) Seed Co., illustrating the store’s neat manner of displaying mer- 
chandise. In the background is a 25 foot long counter which fronts the seed 


> department. 


year. These are items which sell espe- 
cially well at Christmas, too. 

This is one retail firm which be- 
lieves in Christmas displays and at- 
mosphere. Each year the firm has 
a beautiful Christmas tree on dis- 
play, and this encourages people to 
shop longer at the store during the 
holiday season. 

Rounding out the farm supplies 
lines, the store carries several islands 
of dairy supplies, farm hardware, 
poultry equipment and livestock and 
poultry remedies. Due to the large 
number of people who circulate 
around the large store, all islands 
get considerable attention and many 
impulse sales are made. Mr. Smith 
has 12 employees on his staff and all 
of them have instructions to keep 
tables, islands and stock in neat con- 
dition at all times so as to make the 
most of store traffic. 


Fertilizers and insecticides get 
considerable attention in the firm’s 
advertising program, reports Mr. 
Smith. The company uses news- 
paper and direct mail advertising, 
as well as radio and some television 
advertising. This wide array of 
mediums helps the firm to cover 
most parts of its large trade area 
regularly. 


The high school agricultural class- 
es and the county agent and exten- 
sion services are dong so much edu- 
cational work on fertilizers and in- 
secticides that Mr. Smith says his 
company does not think it necessary 
to hold meetings on these subjects 
with farmers. However, the store 
does train its staff.on feed and fer- 
tilizer products selling, so that em- 
ployes are able to answer most ques- 
tions of customers when they inquire 
about new products in these lines. 

The Alexandria Seed Co. was or- 
ganized in 1932. Its officers besides 
the manager, Mr. Smith, are: J. H. 
Cade, president; John Cade, Jr., vice 
president, and R. E. Crotty, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Nearly 50,000 Soil 
Samples Tested at VPI 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—Sampling of 
Virginia soils continues to be big 
business at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute laboratories. 

W. W. Lewis, agronomist at VPI, 
says Virginia farmers sent 31,142 
samples for regular testing, and 17,- 
964 samples for testing under ASC 
regulations, during the July 1955- 
July 1956 period. Regular testing 
charts lime, organic matter, calcium, 
magnesium, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash needs. Testing under ASC, which 
is done in cooperation with the state 
ASC committee, concerns only lime 
and pH, and is necessary for certain 
ASC payments. 

Total samples tested amounted to 
49,106, only a slight drop from the 
preceding year, when 49,340 samples 
were tested. 

Several counties topped the 1,000 
mark in samples sent in. Leading 
the list, counting both regular and 
ASC samples, were: Frederick, 1,754; 
Southampton, 1,354; Pittsylvania, 1,- 
1,145, and Augusta, 


CONTROL PROGRAM FAILS 

PORTLAND, ORE. — Disappointed 
ranchers in the Long Creek-Ritter 
areas of Grant County had to 
put up with grasshoppers this sum- 
mer due to faulty procedure in set- 
ting up the grasshopper contro] dis- 
trict on some 70,000 acres of land. 
The district was ‘formed incorrectly, 
the county court said, and so de- 
clined to take money from the emer- 
gency fund to pay for spraying. A 
meeting in Long Creek near Prairie 
City, was attended by 23 ranchers 
to try to raise funds, but shortage 
of time and absentee ownership made 
it impossible. 
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OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


readily you will acquire selling sj 
Treat customers as you would bg 
treated yourself. The moment a cus 
tomer enters the store he should ra 
ceive attention; other Storekeeping 
chores can wait. Be dignified anj 
courteous, 

“It’s work. No job worthwhile ; 
devoid of the work element, much ag 
we all would like to take it easy 
Modern day competition, low mark 
ups, and very high taxes provide ng 


margin for relaxing or 
dling. There is always something ,qumpe’ 
do to make the store attractive 4 itt 
customers. mote 


“Get acquainted with stock. WAM!” 


sell hundreds of items and it is thame phe 
duty of f et ma 
uty of everyone of us to know every adop 


thing about each item. Spend eve 
spare moment in studying them; rea( 
manufacturers’ literature describing 
their products; study the trade jour 
nals we receive, and by all mean 
ask questions of the older people j 
the store. They want to help you 
The quicker you become a profitablé 
employee, the surer they will be o 
their jobs. 

“Be an expert at the extra things 
There are a lot of steps involved ig 
making a sale other than taking th 
customer’s money. Learn all. abou 
them and how to do them properly 
Remember that it is just as impor 
tant to convince the customer he 
made a good purchase as it is to se 
him in the first place; that keeps thé 
customer happy and contented. 

“Our competitors are just as ag 
gressive for business as we are. Wé 
have to convince customers that we 
have better merchandise and mor 
service, or we cannot secure the busi 
ness. Never under-rate any of ou 
competitors; never discuss them witl 
customers either. 

“Guarantees mean something 
Every customer likes to be sure 0 
whatever he is buying. Read and 
study the individual guarantee on an 
warranted piece of merchandis¢ 
Know just where the store stands 
Assure the customer of everything t 
which he is entitled; nothing more. 

“Do it yourself. When you sp0 
something in the store that needs at 
tention don’t wait for someone els 
to take care of it; do it yourself the 
and there. 

“You'll earn your own pay raiset 
The more you sell the happier we wW! 
be to increase the size of your pa 
check. We work on a basis of eac 
employee meriting his own salary ! 
creases; time of service has nothi 
to do with it. 

“Get acquainted with our custom 
ers. All of us like to trade int 
stores where we are known and re 
ognized. Work toward the day wh¢ 
people will be coming in asking {4 
you by name; then your sales figur¢ 
will go up and so will your earning 
Extra minutes spent in getting bett¢ 
acquainted with each customer y¢ 
serve will pay off handsomely, bo 
for yourself and the store. 

“Sell outside the store. We 4° 
expect you to work for us in y° 
spare time. But if the opportun! 
comes along to say something 8% 
about the store, or recommend mé 
chandise we have, don’t avoid it. J 
a word here or there can make ext 
sales for you next day. 

“We are proud to have you 0 ° 
staff; we hope you are proud to § 
with us.” 


Guide for Others 


Unfortunately, the source for t 
“basic information sheet” is unkn° 
and we are unable to give credit 
its author. However, we feel cer 
that whoever devised it will n°! ° 
ject to having the idea put into P™ 
tice by other farm supply stores. 
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TEXAS—Once again this 

unity last year came up 
NTER bog the highest per-acre 
‘i of cotton in Texas. In a strip of 
ond lying a few miles west of 
Fike average was near the two 


ling skil A half bale per acre mark. This 


vould baa as the White Flats be- 

J ing a bare eighteen 
eping 

ified ore irrigation water 


area was worthless as farm 
_ it sells for several hundred 


hwhile | acre and produces more 
as any single community in 
IU easy 

mark high cotton yields was 


rovide ng 
imb-twid 
ething t 
‘active tg 


ad ago by a man named 
coe yyden who had an idea but 
y little in the way of means, to 
mote it. He started dabbling with 
gation farming on a shoestring, 
bin so doing, developed an idea 
‘it making plants produce which 
s adopted and improved upon by 
ers, Mr. Hayden believed that with 
ter available, the soil could be fed 

t food so that it would double 
i treble present yields. 

. Hayden figured he was fortu- 
2 to make three quarters of a 
e per acre at first, but he started 
plying fertilizer and using more 
ter, Also he hated the sight of a 
ton insect and began spreading 
bre poison than anyone in the area 
4 ever used before. He did make 
e mistakes, but found his own 
ton yields climbing to a bale per 
2 then a bale and a half, and 
ally two bales. 
Other growers, observing the re- 


tock, We 
it is the 
OW every 
eve 
1em; read 
lescribing 
‘ade jour 
ull meang 
people j 
help yo 
profitable 
vill be o 


ra things 
volved ig 
aking thé 
all. abou 
properly 
as impor 
tomer hé 


is to gained by Mr. Hayden, began to 
keeps thao his lead. They started purchas- 
ted. > fertilizers and insecticides in 
St aS ag@MMontities, and both entomologists 


» are. Wé 
; that wé 
and moré 
the busi 
y of ou 
hem with 


d agronomists were sent out by in- 
ested companies to make recom- 
tndations. This put the possibility 
error at a minimum, and both fer- 
izers and insecticides were bought 
th the assurance that the correct 
terials were being used. 


ething 

e sure OM When the farmers began to 
Read an@@ealize large improvements in both 
ee on anjgmields and profits, they began to 
more fertilizer, greater 
‘e of insecticides, and put 
rything t@jpetter tillage methods into use. 

more. 


Last year the growing expense was 


you spo 

needs ate’ but the net profit was enough 
eone elsiamm farmers from other areas 
rself themeUS: Homer Howard picked 600 


és from 280 acres. A neighbor, 
by Pierce, gathered almost three 
nes per acre on a field basis. Other 
mers in the area, such as Woody 
mith, Noel Glendening and William 
mith have crops six-feet tall and 
aded with cotton bolls from top to 
pttom. Any one of them would be 
appointed at a mere two bales per 
®, because they have their sights 


ay raises 
er we Wi 
your pa 
s of ea 
salary i 
is nothin 


r custom 
de int 


1 and reg ong three, and then maybe in an- 
day whe er few years, it might be four 
sking Per acre, 

les figural a big expense,” said Coy Welch 
- earning € association, “because some of 
ing bett@™™m® ™en spend from $100 to $125 an 
omer Yam’ t0 make a crop. Yet two and a 


nely, bot €s per acre will gross around 


Pw) where they grow the long staple 


We dongm™pnety. So even allowing for harvest, 
s in yo “ ng and several other things, 
pportuniag”* of them will have a net profit of 
hing god™m™*'l hundred dollars an acre.” 

nend mela ‘Hayden who started the trend 
vid it. J yard scientific crop production 


rake ext ade enough money to buy a ranch, 


he moved to it several years ago. 
| y © would be surprised to find 
ttliper ne 500 to 600 Ib. of dry 
100 Ib. of liquid nitro- 
od o acre of cotton. Or seeing 
oe hes fly over one field from 
‘ times during a: season drop- 
necticides on the plants. Also 
Mething of defoliation is 


rou on 
oud to § 


se for t 
3 unkno 
credit 


ne 
‘into pré a ic this area it is Roscoe Hay- 
tores. Urea the credit for the rec- 


ng yields being produced at 


‘entific Farming Methods Enable Texas 
munity to Grow High Cotton Yields 


Tarzan. He was the first one to hit 
upon a plan that has made a strip of 
worthless land the best cotton-pro- 
ducing area in West Texas. He never 
made over two bales per acre in his 
life, but he got the neighbors started. 
Where they will stop no one knows. 
Already several of them are wonder- 
ing if the soil can be made to produce 
four bales per acre. 


It is a safe guess that if anyone 
does it, the farmers in the Tarzan 
community won’t be far behind. 


NEW BULLETIN 
EAST LANSING, MICH. — Michi- 
gan State University is offering farm- 
ers and other interested persons a 
new bulletin on “Insect and Disease 
Control on Vegetables and Truck 
Crops.” 


Tobacco Growers in 
Massachusetts Join 


Soil Bank Program 


BOSTON — Tobacco growers in 
Massachusetts are the only New Eng- 
land farmers eligible for participation 
in the government’s soil bank ‘plan 
whereby farmers are paid for not 
raising price supported crops. 


The value of the Massachusetts to- 
bacco crop is estimated at $5,000,000 
and the crop is grown on approxi- 
mately 5,000 acres in the Connecticut 
Valley. 

This year, a widespread infection of 
blue mold hit tobacco fields in Hamp- 
den, Hampshire and Franklin coun- 
ties. The blue mold has convinced 
hundreds of Connecticut Valley farm- 
ers that the soil bank program was a 
good idea after all. 

Hundreds of acres of infested fields 
have been plowed under during re- 
cent weeks by farmers who originally 
intended to take their chances with 
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another year on growing a tobacco 
crop. 

Now, they are numbered among the 
more than 700 Massachusetts farm- 
ers who are sharing nearly $800,000 
for not growing tobacco. The govern- 
ment’s soil bank program is bailing 
out the farmers from what would 
normally have been a major agricul- 
tural disasters. 


Bigger Potato Yields 


MADISON, WIS.—Improved foun- 
dation and certified seed, along with 
better varieties, fertilizers, fungicides, 
insecticides and irrigation, have 
boosted Wisconsin’s average potato 
yield by about 135 bu. per acre since 
1935. Average yield between 1935 and 
1940 was about 80 bu., says H. M. 
Darling, head of the Foundation Seed 
Potato Project, located at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Between 1942 
and 1952, the average yield increased 
to 146 bu. per acre. Since then, Wis- 


consin potato fields have given an 
average yield of 215 bu. per acre. 


It makes quite a difference in size and yield—and in the farmer's 
profit, too—when the basic nutritive elements in a soil are replen- 
ished with balanced fertilizers. Potash, a necessary ingredient of 
these balanced fertilizers, builds up the resistance of crops to 
diseases, while increasing both quality and yield. 


USP's high-grade muriate of potash has the highest K,O content and 
is free-flowing and non-caking—important advantages in the man- 
ufacture of these modern fertilizers which help American farmers 


to better crops and better incomes. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
HIGRADE MURIATE OF 
POTASH 62/63% K20 


GRANULAR MURIATE OF 
POTASH 60% K20 MIN. 
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Gloomicides 


A foreman had tried every strategy 
in the book, in a fruitless effort to 
spur a particularly lazy laborer to do 
an honest day’s work. Finally he 
turned, in desperation, to the patriotic 
approach. 

“You should be ashamed of your- 
self,” he said, approaching the man 
who was in his usual state of lethargy. 
“Civilization is on the brink of disas- 
ter. Everyone is supposed to do his 
share to ease the world crisis, and 
here you are loafing.” P 

“Oh,” said the lazy one, “I’m not 
loafing. I am just doing my share to 
relieve world tension.” 


* 


Blessed are the hard of hearing for 
they miss much small talk. 


Dr. Leo Orth Maurice E. Peterson : A beautiful Frenchwoman died Clarence E. Hooks, Jr. 
‘ suddenly leaving as her principal 
; Sinclair Announces ) nitrogen solutions from the Ham- | ourners a husband and an ardent | SAFETY SPEAKER — Descrit 
s mond plant in Iowa, Minnesota and , how the state of Florida f 65,00 
N admirer. At the funeral the husband coopera: 
itrogen Products pes trey areas in other neighboring | jade an appropriate showing of grief, | father than regulates its state oth 
swiei H , but the admirer was inconsolable. He | P@rtments, Clarence E. Hooks, 
Division Appointments A native of Ottumwa, Iowa, Mr. sobbed, beat his breast, and rolled on principal safety representative of 


NEW YORK — Sinclai Peterson graduated in 1943 from . h d Florida Industrial Commission, \ 
Inc. has th Towa State with a bachelor’s degree his appear on the program of the fert 
of Dr. Leo E. Orth as agronomist in | 1" 2nimal husbandry and was a mem~- | shoulder and soothingly said, “Don’t | 76F section of the National Saf 
its nitrogen products division head- | >€T.of Gamma Sigma Delta, honorary | take it so hard, my friend. I shall | Council im its Oct. 22-23 meeting 
quarters in Chicago and of Maurice | 2&ticultural fraternity. He was then | marry again.” | Chicago. Mr. Hooks was educa 
E. Peterson as sales representative commissioned in the army and served * in Florida schools, served in 
with headquarters in Blencoe, Iowa. with the 10ist Airborne Division in army’s medical department du 

The division will handle mark. | #¢ld artillery parachute unit in the | _ A young girl traveling in Europe | woria War II, and for the past ei 
eting of anhydrous ammonia and | European Theater of Operations, and | found herself in Germany, unable to | years, has been with the Florida 
ciemsteatuving’ slant: <biented cg of captain. lost and unhappy. As she crossed a | safety sessions will be held at { 
Hammond, Ind. Dr. Orth grad- | Mr. Peterson established a farm street she sneezed, and the police- | yasaiie Hotel in Chicago. 
uated from North Dakota State Agri- | 2¢a% Onawa, Iowa in 1947 and in 1954 | [7m On duty at the corner said, 


“Gesundheit!” 

cultural College with a bachelor’s de- | became partnership-owner of S-P-S irl t 
Plant The girl turned, threw her arms 
gree in general agriculture in 1942. Food Co., Onawa, Iowa about his neck and said happily, “Oh, Crown Zellerbach 


He was commissioned a second lieu- 


ensive 
bet rid 


English ” 
infantry and served as batta- | Woter Conference * Plans New Bag Plants Ralph 
European Planned at Texas A&M Three men who died were cre- | _ SAN FRANCISCO—A new facta 
He later economics officer, mated. One was from Nebraska, one to produce bags in which fertilize oy 


food and cultural Moi COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — from Ohio and one was from Kansas. | 294 other agricultural chemicals C 
American “enters Socumanell = Aspects of rainmaking will be dis- | The Nebraska man was cremated | be Packaged and shipped will be ¢ he spr 
Germany and was discharged as first cussed by a representative of the U.S. | first, and when his ashes were re- dicated in Antioch, California, Gg. 
lieutenant. In 1951, he received the Weather Bureau during the second | moved they were put into a quart fall, and a second will be under cd nt 
degree of Ph.D. in soils from the Water for Texas Conference to be | jar. The Ohio man was next and his struction next year at Bogalu before 
' University of Wisconsin and on grad- | Bela, at Texas A&M College Sept. | ashes were put into a pint jar. Louisiana. o dri 
uation entered Minnesota Farm | !¢-1% The Kansas man was last. At the The Crown Zellerbach Corp. of Siiireakt 
Bureau Service Co. in St. Paul as The conference is sponsored by the | end of 15 hours, the furnace door | Francisco, manufacturer of mul 
agronomist. In 1952, he was appoint- Water Research and Information | was opened. Out walked the Kansas | wall bags, is completing a two and 
ed director of research and agron- Center of the Texas A&M College | man, mopping his face with his ker- | half million dollar structure in § 


hrougl 


omist, which position he resigned to System. chief and saying, “Boy, if we get two | tioch, and the Bogalusa plant will vy ere 
join Sinclair Chemicals, Inc. . Other parts of the program include | more days of this hot weather, it’ll | built at an investment estimated 

Mr. Peterson will handle sales of | Watershed development and manage- | ruin the wheat for sure.” four million dollars. This factory W 
Sinclair’s anhydrous ammonia and | Ment, water laws of the state, needs * measure 350 feet by 600 feet. 


and uses of water in production of And ore’ - 
orestry. Panel discussi - = eav izer 
issouri Fertilizer Sales | | off four to eight strokes from your Found Feet 
rm 


Show Increase in with better ues ot water for engi- | S®ore—leave out one hole. 
rst Half neering Works and agricultural irri- * NORFOLK, VA.—Anderson 
First Half of 1956 gation, as well as a statewide plan | It was near the end of the day and | Weaver, 76, founder and chairman 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Fertilizer sales for water use and methods of financ- | the first aid instructor had answered | the board of the Weaver Fertilig 
in Missouri during the first half of ing a statewide program. hundreds of tiresome questions. “If | Co. at nearby South Money Pol 
1956 totaled 450,102 tons, compared | . John Calhoun,dean of the A&M | I should come home,” said a fluttery | died Aug. 24. 

' with 142,697 tons during the first half School of Engineering, and R. D. | little woman, “and find my husband Mr. Weaver came to Norfolk fr4 
of 1955, according to the Missouri Lewis, director of the Texas Agri- | with his head in the oven, and the | Rice, Prince Edward County, late 
Agricultural Experiment Station. cultural Experiment Station are co- | gas turned on, what should I do?” 1905 and went with the Armd 

The 1956 figure includes 85,535 chairmen of the conference. Paul As he picked up his kit and reached | Fertilizer Works. He subsequen 
tons of rock phosphate, while the Weaver, professor of geology, is pro- | for his hat, the instructor replied, | became district manager but resig 
1955 figure contained 61,274 tons. gram chairman. “Baste him every 10 minutes.” in 1929 to establish his own busine 

Mixed fertilizer sales in the 1956 
period amounted to 274,579 tons, a TURFGRASS CONFERENCE 
gain from 268,648 in the first half of COLLEGE STATION, N.M.— The 
1955. second annual New Mexico Turf- 

Included in the figures for the first | grass Conference will be held in Mil- 
six months of 1956 were 97,291 tons | ton Hall on the campus of New Mexi- 
of bulk dry fertilizer and 3,398 tons | co A&M College, Oct. 4-5, Fred A. 
of fertilizers with pesticides. Day, president, has announced. 


Polyethylene FrexSpour 


means that 
this product is EASY to Open 


and is 
ALLIS TAMPER PROOF from FILLER to USER 


OLIN MATHIESON BARGE—The first of six new covered hopper Dart 
for use by Olin Mathiesou Chemical Corp. is shown as it slides into the 0 
River. The 195-foot barge was constructed by Dravo Corp. at its shipyard 
Neville Island near Pittsburgh. The barges are of all-welded steel construct 
85 feet wide and 11 feet deep with a load capacity of 1,400 tons. Drave P 
tented steel rolling hatch covers make them weather-tight. The covers © 
be moved to expose 50% of the hold for loading and unloading. The 51x es 
will be used to carry chemical fertilizers, soda ash and other bulk com” 
ities. The transportation department in Baltimore is responsible for the Dats 

operation. 
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con Ivy Control 
ram Under way 
Valley Forge Park 


pHIA—Pennsylvania is 
on @ record crop of 
ying”, that has invaded more 
es third of Valley Forge Park. 
rhe action anticipates next year’s 
ional Boy Scout jamboree _when 
2 50,000 scouts will camp in the 
k for a week during July. The 
t time that the national jamboree 
staged at Valley Forge Park, in 
fy, many scouts contracted poison 
y. some severely enough to be hos- 


alized. 

Ysing a newly developed chemical 
ed killer, a force of sprayers in 
spile units and on foot is waging 
ie battle under command of Maur- 
Goddard, secretary of the 
pnnsylvania Department of Forests 


d Waters. 

rate, Mr. Goddard says, 
hout harming the park’s display 
65,000 dogwood trees or any of 
other beautiful plantings, al- 
ough the ivy was entwined in dog- 
od, Virginia creeper, honeysuckle, 
aple, oak and hickory trees, berry 
shes, and some 20 other varieties 
f trees and shrubs. 

In tests at the Ambler, Pa., ex- 
erimental weed farm of the Amer- 
an Chemical Paint Co., the chemi- 
al, Weedazol, has given a 100% kill 
n poison ivy, Robert H. Beatty, the 
rm’s agricultural research director, 
ead, and should remove virtually 
very trace of poison ivy in Valley 
orge Park without injuring any 
ndscaping or wildlife browse. 

The spraying is the most compre- 
ensive single job ever undertaken to 
bet rid of poison ivy, according to 
Ralph Kauffman, vice president of 
he Asplundh Tree Expert Co., Jen- 
inton, Pa., which does chemical 
weed and brush clearing jobs 
hroughout the country. The men in 
he spraying crews built up an im- 
unization by taking a poison ivy 
preventive medicine daily for a week 
before the job began and continue 
0 drink the preventive in their 
breakfast orange juice. 

This summer’s heavy rainfall and 
lamp weather have pushed the poison 
vy growth more than ever. The in- 
festation has created no special prob- 
lem for the average picnic party, nor 
among the millions of other visitors 
ho come to the national shrine from 
all over the world—more than 2,750,- 
0 have made the pilgrimage in a 
Bingle year, 
Unlike the usual pilgrim, however, 
the scouts cover every inch of the 
ite in their explorations, - officials 
Pointed out. Mr. Goddard expects 
the spraying to clear the noxious 
weed from the park shortly after 
the job is finished. It will take sev- 
eral weeks to run down every last 
Polson ivy patch. Touch-up sprays 
are in line for subsequent seasons. 
_— totaling about 700 acres of 
e Fark’s 2,030 acreage are infested 
Polson ivy, according to a sur- 
made by W. P. Moll, chief of the 
“nnsylvania Division of Recreation 


and George F Kenworth 
. ’ 
lendent of the park. 


vey 


Weshington Fertilizer 
Show Decline 


YMPIA, WASH.—Sales of com- 
fertilizers, agricultural min- 
the ne in Washington during 
. alf of 1956 totaled 126,143 
with 143,484 tons in 
the Stat alf of 1955, according to 
Department of Agriculture. 
of ne figure includes 83,962 tons 
zer materials, 20,491 tons of 
~ 800ds, 9,930 tons of agricul- 
minerals and 12,328 tons of lime. 


otal sales fo 
ed] r the fiscal year end- 
une 30, 1956 amounted to 186,127 


to 
* Compared with 203,497 tons the 


Short Course for 


Aerial Dusters 
Scheduled in Ohio 


~ COLUMBUS, OHIO—First special 
short course in this area for training 
of pilots interested in use of aircraft 
for crop dusting, seeding and other 
agricultural purposes will be held 
this fall at Ohio State University. 

The university, in cooperation with 
the Ohio Aviation Board, has sched- 
uled the course for Oct. 15-Nov. 21, 
1956. It is planned to meet the par- 
ticular needs and problems of aerial 
applicators in Ohio and other states 
extending from Minnesota and Iowa 
to Pennsylvania. 

The complete course will include 
approximately 100 hours of ground 
school and 30 hours of flying, accord- 
ing to Prof. Richard L. King of the 
university’s school of aviation, who 
will direct the training program. 

Among the ground school subjects 
will be equipment calibration, air- 


craft maintenance, insect control, 
weed and brush control, defoliation, 
seeding and fertilizing, disease con- 
trol, laws and regulations and cus- 
tomer relations. 


Persons interested in obtaining ad- 
ditional information should contact 
the Ohio State University School of 
Aviation, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


J. D. Clary Named to 


Davison Position 


BALTIMORE—Dr. J. D. Clary has 
been named production superintend- 
ent of the Florida phosphate division 
of the Davison Chemical Co. division 
of W. R. Grace & Co. Dr. Clary, who 
won his doctorate in chemistry at 
Ohio State University, has been with 
the company since 1951, most recent- 
ly as assistant works manager at 
Curtis Bay, Baltimore. William R. 
Fort is manager of the phosphate 
rock division. 
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Melon Fly Search 


On in California 


SACRAMENTO — Federal, state 
and Los Angeles County agricultural 
agencies are continuing their search 
for melon flies in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty but without result. 

A lone female specimen trapped on 
the campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles on Aug. 2 
sparked the search. Although several 
thousand traps have been distributed 
in the immediate area of the first 
interception, no other melon flies 
have been found. 

California Department of Agricul- 
ture forces are concentrating their 
detecting efforts in an area within a 
five mile radius of the campus. Fed- 
eral and Los Angeles county inspec- 
tors are searching in peripheral sec- 
tors. In addition to the distribution 
and close checking of traps, bait 
spray will be applied on campus and 


nearby residential plantings. 


vious fiscal year, 


This of 507% 
N “arin Qpp 


The advantages of formulating in- 
secticide dusts at the higher concen- 
trations obtainable with Micro-Cel* 
is graphically demonstrated by the 
freight cars above. One car of 50% 
Heptachlor when let down to a 212% 
poison at the point of application 
produces the equivalent of 20 cars of 
insecticide in the field. Since Micro- 
Cel costs no more than many other 
diluents, the substantial freight sav- 
ings mean extra profits for you. 


*Micro-Cel® is Johns-Manville’s new absorbent-grinding 
aid designed specifically for the insecticide formulator. 


Johns-Manville 


MICRO- 


SYNTHETIC CALCIUM SILICATES 
A PRODUCT OF THE CELITE DIVISION 


PROVEN WITH MANY POISONS 
Micro-Cel, a new line of synthetic 
calcium silicates developed by Johns- 
Manville, has been tested and proven 
at such high dust and wettable pow- 
der concentrates as: 


75% DDT 70% Toxaphene 
75% Aldrin 75% Dieldrin 
50% Aramite 50% Chiorodane 


Experiments with other poisons are 
under way today. 


ee 


IMPROVES FLOWABILITY 
Micro-Cel —“the powder that flows 
like a liquid’—reduces caking, in- 
creases flowability and gives more 
uniform coverage with dry dusts. 
Other important properties include 
large surface area, small particle size 
and high bulking action. 

Ask your Celite engineer to help 
you adapt Micro-Celto your gu. 


particular requirements, or 
mail coupon below. M 


Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N.Y. 

In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario 

Please send ( further information; 0) samples of Micro-Cel. I am 
interested in using Micro-Cel with the following poisons: 


OC Please have your local representative contact me. 


Position 


CEL 


Zone State. 
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NAC CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


and to the nation’s economy which 
fully justifies the effort. 


“There are extremists who feel 
that most insect problems will be 
solved if we let nature take its 
course. It is apparent that under 
modern farming practices, nature’s 
balance between certain destructive 
insects and their parasites permits 
too much damage to meet necessary 
standards of production efficiency. 
Therefore, we cannot depend on na- 
ture to solve our insect problems.” 


Looking to the future, Dr. Knipling 
said, “One of the greatest services 
that the entomological profession can 
render is to determine for the grow- 
er how and when to employ the in- 
sect control tools we have. We must 
be in a better position to make long 
range forecasts of insect outbreaks 
and to appraise the significance of an 
insect population in terms of poten- 
tial damage to a crop. 

“Increasing costs of crop produc- 
tion demand that maximum yields be 
obtained at minimum costs. To make 
substantial progress in this direc- 
tion, we need extensive and intensive 
research on methods of insect survey 
and detection, economic effect at dif- 
ferent levels of infestation, effect of 
climate, host relationships, interrela- 
tionship of the insect and biological 
control agents and other factors. 
Substantial research effort on this 
problem is long overdue.” 

In referring to the safety aspect 
of chemicals in protecting growing 
plants, Dr. Knipling said that to his 
knowledge, not a single human being 
has ever been injured from the pres- 
ence of residues on food. 

The panel on the place of pesticides 


in the expanded highway program 
was moderated by Jack Dreessen, 
herbicide specialist of NAC. Appear- 
ing on the panel were William C. 
Greene, landscape engineer of the 
Connecticut State Highway Dept.; 
Raymond J. McMahon, president of 
McMahon Bros., Binghamton, N.Y.; 
Dr. C. O. Eddy, chairman of the 
chemicals subcommittee of the 
American Road Builders’ Assn. com- 
mittee on roadside maintenance, and 
H. F. Clemmer, coordinator of tech- 
nical. activities, American Road 
Builders’ Assn. 


Mr. Greene said that the job of 
the landscape engineer is to create 
beautiful roadsides in the most 
economical manner. “Were it not 
for the valuable chemical tools 
found in pesticides,” he said, “the 
present-day highway would be al- 
most utterly lost. 


“With the constant demands for 
manpower and funds for more and 
more improvements in the extension 
of the highway system and for most 
adequate maintenance practices, 
chemical pesticides are a tremendous 
boon to the work for which we are 
responsible. It is now possible to ac- 
complish a better job more economi- 
cally with these chemicals.” 

Stating that Connecticut follows a 
continuous tree spraying program to 
control destructive insects, Mr. 
Greene said, “We feel that an ade- 
quate spray program saves each year 
many thousands of dollars that would 
necessarily be spent for the needless 
removal of our beautiful trees.” 

Turning to herbicides, Mr. Greene 
told of Connecticut’s program of se- 
lective spraying for the control and 


best, by far, for 
shipping and storing fertilizers 


' there’s nothing better! 


Chase is also your best source 
for Burlap and Cotton Bags 


Place your next order with 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sates Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 6, Hi. 


Personal Service and Prompt Shipments from 32 Nation-wide Branch Plants and Sales Offices 


elimination of noxious, toxic and al- 
lergy producing weeds. 

“With the proper and selective ap- 
plication of these chemicals and the 
eradication of herbaceous weeds, we 
improve our turf, increase the ef- 
ficiency of our mowing equipment 
and improve the appearance of our 
highways. This, in turn, is a very 
important economic factor,” he said. 

The most expensive roadside areas 
to mow, according to Mr. Greene, 
are the areas around guide rails. He 
estimated that 75% of the cost of 
mowing in areas where guide rails 
exist is that required under the rail- 
ings, but the use of chemical soil 
sterilants killed all growth in those 
areas thereby making it possible “for 
mechanical mowing equipment to 
more easily maintain the remaining 
areas behind the railings and thus 
release much of the manpower re- 
quired for this operation.” 

Mr. McMahon reported that “in 
Steuben County, New York, the en- 
tire county highway system of 700 
miles has, during the past three 
years, been made progressively safer 
and more beautiful at an annual cost 
of $20,000, whereas prior to the 
chemical program, an annual ex- 
penditure of $65,000 was losing the 
battle to vegetation, with highways 
growing ever more hazardous and 
unsightly.” 


Stating that even better records 
have been made in many counties 
and towns elsewhere, he said, “Yet, 
in face of proven economy and 
benefits to health and agriculture, 
not 10% of the highways of our 
country are now under chemical 
control.” 


He attributed part of this to the 
early abuse in the application of 
chemicals, some early ailments of the 
chemicals themselves and the fear 
on the part of highway superinten- 
dents to use chemicals without bet- 
ter equipment than was available 
at the time. 

“These impediments have long 
been overcome, yet there persists a 
strange reluctance to abandon the 
practice of repeated, hazardous and 
expensive mowing and hand cutting 
operations; an abhorrent unwilling- 
ness to desist in the morally ques- 
tionable practice of directing work- 
men afoot into areas infested with 
poison ivy; a sleepy response to the 
notion that there is even the slight- 
est service due a hayfever sufferer 
from a highway department,” Mr. 
McMahon said. 

He pointed out that ragweed, a 
major cause of hayfever, poison ivy 
and other roadside weeds and brush 
responsible for injury and sometimes 
even death are without justification 
in this chemical age. 

Quoting from insurance publica- 
tions he said that “nine per cent of 
all fatal highway accidents are 
caused by obstructions along the 
roadside. The cost of these particu- 
lar accidents to insurance companies 
- + + Was $270 million in 1955. The 
additional cost to those to whom 
these accidents occur cannot be even 
estimated.” 


Mr. McMahon concluded, “vege- 
tation control along highways may 
be indefinitely better done by 
chemical means than by other 
existing means at half the present 
cost of such other means.” 


Dr. Eddy outlined the principles 
and objectives of the subcommittee— 
“to expand the use of chemicals to 
secure safe, beautiful and healthful 
highway areas while reducing main- 
tenance costs and promoting road- 
side conservation practices.” 

He pointed out that while it has 
been known for some time that the 
use of chemicals is cheaper and a 
better way of accomplishing these 
objectives, “too few highway people 
know about it, even though a great 
deal of information is available in 
agriculture.” 

“Unfortunately,” Dr. Eddy said, 
“most of the highway officials who 
were aware of the virtues of herbi- 


| sides for picnicking and rest are es 


MILLER BILL PANEL 


A panel discussion on the Milk 
pesticide residue amendment a 
scheduled for presentation at t 
NAO convention on Sept. 7, Sched 
uled to appear were L. §. Hitchne 
NAC executive secretary, moderat, 
Winton B. Rankin, Food ana Dn 
Administration; John Coyne, Us 
Department of Agriculture; p 
George ©. Decker, Illinois Natur; 
History Survey, and J. A. Noondl 
NAC technical adviser. A report , 
the panel discussion will appear ; 
next week’s issue of Croplife. 


cides in highway maintenance }, 
came more conscious of proble 
they created than the ones the 
solved. The chemicals were intringj 
cally hazardous; application equip 
ment was not suited to roadsiq 
work. 

“Now, however, we have removed 
the volatility from the herbicides an( 
have developed equipment to mee 
the task of applying it. These ad 
vancements, together with a ney 
concept of roadside treatment havé 
opened the door to widespread publig 
and official acceptance of this phasé 
of the industry’s offerings.” 

The need for the use of chemical 
in roadside maintenance was further 
stressed by Mr. Clemmer. He point 
ed out that the new federal high 
way bill authorized 41,000 miles of 
interstate and defense highways and 
called for rights of way with mini 
mum widths up to 300 feet. 

“Sufficient area to permit way 


ation an 
essful 
land mor 
Speak 
ultural 
er conti 
tension 
job of 


sential on all but high-speed through tice pes 


ways,” he said. “Over two-thirds of 
the rights of way of the 8-lane high 


way and three-fourths of the 6-lane Noti 
highway will be in the category of come ‘ 
roadsides.” mass 
How much of this will be suscepti from ¢ 
ble to landscaping? According to Mr: pest ¢ 
Clemmer it will be over a millio figures 
acres. “The design policy followed fo county 
the interstate network will undoubt- of 82% 
edly be reflected in the other state 20,325 
and county systems,” he said. and t 
“It is the aim of the committees broadc 
of the American Road Builders’ Assn. clude 
to assist in furnishing information matte) 
which will lead to the use of the most Asia 
modern materials, equipment anda. 
methods of construction,” Mr. Clem- T. Fis 
mer said. “The next few years are nop 
going to be busy ones. be far 
J. V. Vernon, president, Niagara ing the 
Chemical Division Food Machin- enroll 
ery and Chemical Corp., newly- pointin 
elected NAC vice president, called point f 
for greater efforts on the part of In x 
manufacturers of pest control McDon 
chemicals to aid the farmer in his radio 
battle against crop-destroying am 
pests. with 
not 
Citing the millions of dollars ° “He is 
damage caused to crops every cettin, 
by insects, plant diseases and weeds dealer 
Mr. Vernon stated that without the speech 
use of pest control chemicals “We tentia) 
would be unable to grow enough food of tp 
and fiber’ crops to feed and clothe ou speak 
own people.” 
“The members of this industry 2°°HEE dence 
engaged in an essential business, to, be 
Mr. Vernon declared. “We have aS" persoy 


sumed a direct responsibility for Pro Mr. 


viding sufficient of our products ‘OMIM of the 
adequately protect our nation’s 28TH is q 
culture. To my knowledge no and 
gency has arisen which has not bee" recto, 
met.” the q 

In carrying out this responsibility tive, 


Mr. Vernon urged members of ce 
industry to: 1) further improve veer 
ing products, 2) improve the tech 


niques of using the products “s© ~~ 
maximum benefits can be obtaine Co} 
. . . by farmers who apply them to 

their crops,” 3) continue cooperation ae 
in the world-wide problem of stamP- onal 
ing out malaria through adequate at 
control of disease-carrying insects} Lo, 
4) further aid farmers to understa” 
how they can use pest contro! chem! re, 
cals to save expense of time 4” — 


money in crop production. 
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NAC PANEL 


(Continued from page 1) 


efforts in the past three 
tudy farmers’ sources of 
formation. AS & general rule, the 
27> agricultural publications 
Fr sorts have towered over the 
xt most potent media by at least 


0%. 
Mr. H 


b official 
pars to s 


affert supported his view by 
inting out the work at’ Rutgers 
in issuing helpful infor- 
ation to farmers via a weekly 
ewsletter. 
Not all farmers are willing to ac- 
not new ideas readily, Mr. Haffert 
eminded. He recalled that the me- 
iocre” farmer sometimes requires 
ip to 10 years to adopt new farm 
aterial or farm practices and that 
io js influenced by many. sources of 
formation in that time. believe 
t is the teamwork of all agencies— 
manufacturers, publisher, dealer, 
tate and county extension people, 
adio, television, direct mail and all 
other types of communication that 
bets the job done.” 

The teamwork theme was backed 
p by Dr. Fisher, who pointed out 
hat between the time a farmer be- 
mes aware of a new practice and 
he time he adopts it, there are in- 
ermediate states of interest, evalu- 


btion and trial. “Guidance to a suc- 


essful trial will bring satisfaction 


and more rapid acceptance,” he said. 


Speaking on the work of the agri- 
ultural extension service, Dr. Fish- 
er continued, “The agricultural ex- 


tension service is charged with the 
ob of influencing growers to prac- 


tice pest control which research and 


practical application have proved to 


be sound.” 


Noting that “more people be- 
come aware of new ideas through 
mass communications media than 
from other sources,” he said that 
pest control shares well in the 
figures for 1955 which show that 
county extension agents had a total 
of 823,079 news articles printed, 
20,325 television appearances made 
and there were 227,522 radio 
broadcasts. “These data do not in- 
clude additional work by subject 
matter specialists,” he added. 


Aside from these direct efforts, 
Dr. Fisher said that leader-training 
Programs such as the 4-H club pro- 
gram had a great potential in reach- 
ing farmers. He quoted figures show- 
ing the great increase in 4-H club 
enrollments during the past years, 
pointing out that this is a significant 
point for the trade to note. 

In making his presentation, Mr. 
McDonald stressed the role of the 
radio and television farm director 
as a man who is on a personal basis 
with the farmer. “The farm director 
2 not an eight-hour man,” he said. 
He is in the field constantly, either 
getting information, visiting with 
dealers and farmers, or making 
speeches before groups of young po- 
tential customers, Stating that all 
of this helps the farm director to 
oe the farmer’s language, he add- 
farmer must have confi- 
in director he listens 
cone e farmer is a skeptical 
- McDonald declared that one 
i finest assets a firm can have 

& good dealer in his community 
ne that the radio farm di- 
the he in a position to help make 
tive and more effec- 

: ers are changing,” Mr. 
told the group. are 
er educated, better fed, better 


CONVENTION COVERAGE 


Co 
eon oe in this issue of the Na- 


conve Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
stan! by the following Crop- 
members: Lawrence A. 


ng, Minneapo 
New and Paul L. Ditte- 


entertained and their standard of liv- 
ing has greatly improved over the 
past few years,” he said. To add to 
this trend, Mr. McDonald told the 
association, more money should be 
spent toward the education of the 
farmer to make him more aware of 
the role of pesticides. 


Chief Jones, from the 
standpoint of a dealer in the south- 
western portion of the country, 
declared that the farmer depends 
mostly upon the knowledge of the 
dealer in finding out about pesti- 
cides and other materials. 


He expressed doubt that a farm- 
er, faced with an immediate in- 
festation of insects in his crops, 
would turn to his radio, television 
or farm paper to find the ariswer 
about how to control them. “No, 
sir,” Mr. Jones said. “That farmer 
would come straight to his dealer, 
and will ask him what should be 
done.” 

“The farmer,” Mr. Jones said, “is 
interested in the man who takes his 
money; the man who speaks his Jan- 
guage; the man who dons his over- 
alls and goes out into the cotton 
fields and helps him with his insect 
problems. What that man thinks 
about this or that kind of insecti- 
cide—honestly and thoughtfully giv- 
en—will, nine times out of 10, in- 
fluence his buying,” he asserted. 

“By coming to me, the farmer has 
made his final decisive step,” Mr. 
Jones said. “He is ready to purchase 
insecticide and he believes I can tell 
him which one to buy and how to 
apply it. In the end, it is the home 
town retailer who makes the deci- 
sion for the ultimate consumer and 
I am proud of the confidence placed 
by farmers in their local insecticide 
retailers,” Mr. Jones concluded. 


He described one method his 
store has adopted of preventing 
Second-guessing in case a farmer- 
customer is dissatisfied with the job 
done by a certain insecticide. 


The store keeps a full record not 
only of the time and place of the 
sale, but also how the material was 
applied, by whom and under what 
circumstances. A sample of the ma- 
terial is also taken at the time of 
sale and is labeled and put away 
for possible future reference. — 

“If a customer complains about 
the way that insecticide acted,” Mr. 
Jones explained, ‘“‘we have the sam- 
ple of the actual material used and 
are willing to send it to the state 
laboratories for analysis to settle the 
matter.” 

He added that such an arrange- 
ment removes all doubt and the cus- 
tomer is usually content to abide 
by the results found by the impar- 
tial test. 

Giving the right answer to farm- 
ers who ask questions about pesti- 
cides is a particularly important mat- 
ter, he said, “because we’ve got to 
keep on living in the same community 
with that man.” 


lowa Soil Testing 
Laboratory Expanded 

AMES, IOWA — Construction of 
badly-needed facilities for the Iowa 
State College Soil Testing Laboratory 
is being pushed toward a Nov. 15 
completion date. John Hanway, ag- 
ronomist in charge of the soil test- 
ing program, said that transfer of 
present equipment to the new lab- 
oratory facilities is scheduled to be- 
in on that date. 
2 New equipment will be added, he 
said, to make the soil testing oper- 
ation as efficient as possible. The in- 
vestment in new equipment will ex- 
ceed $11,000. The building itself will 
cost about $50,000. The new con- 
struction will provide 2,600 square 


feet of floor space. 


Growing Market 
Seen in Norway 
For U.S. Products 


SAN FRANCISCO —Norway is 
a growing market for Pacific Coast 
farm produce, Jeffery W. Meyer, vice 
president, Wilson. and Geo. Meyer & 
Co., said on his return to San Fran- 
cisco from a trip to the Scandinavian 
country. 

With Norway earning American 
dollars exporting substantial quanti- 
ties of nitrogen fertilizers, fish, and 
other products to the U.S., the Nor- 
wegian government is showing an in- 
creasing willingness to release some 
of this dollar exchange to purchase 
products of western farms, Mr. Meyer 
said. 

Mr. Meyer, who visited Norway 
to call on the manufacturers of Norsk 
Hydro calcium nitrate and urea fer- 
tilizers which his firm distributes on 
the Pacific coast, said larger ship- 
ments of these products to the Pacific 
Coast have been arranged. 

The Norwegian manufacturers are 
reducing the biuret content of their 
urea product and are guaranteeing 
it will not be more than one per cent, 
Mr. Meyer said. 

Two large motorships are being 
added to the Fred Olsen Line fleet 
this fall to expand the reciprocal 
trade between Norway and Pacific 
Coast ports, Mr. Meyer reported. 

These new vessels are the 11,150 
ton “Burrard”, which sailed for the 
Pacific Coast on July 22, and the 
“Bolimas”, which is expected to enter 
service in September. 

Mr. Meyer said his firm, which im- 
ports large cargoes of calcium nitrate 
and urea via these Fred Olsen Line 
ships, will continue its policy of land- 
ing and warehousing these cargoes 
at ports which serve the maximum 
convenience of farm purchasers. 
These ports include San Diego, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Port Hueneme, 
Stockton, Richmond, Oakland, Port- 
land, Vancouver, Washington, Seattle 
and Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Wilson and Geo. Meyer and Co. 
maintains head offices in San Fran- 
cisco with district offices in Phoenix, 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Portland, Seat- 
tle, Spokane, Salt Lake City and 
Denver. 


Formation of New 
Sulphur Firm Announced 


LOS ANGELES—Formation of 
Arizona Sulphur Co. with general of- 
fices in Los Angeles has been an- 
nounced by Harry A. Medley, presi- 
dent. 

The firm has installed a modern 
grinding mill in Glendale, Ariz. The 
plant has a daily capacity of 25 tons 
of finely ground dusting sulphur, 
which will be sold to Arizona ferti- 
lizer and insecticide manufacturers. 

Mr. Medley also is president of 
United Sulphur Co., which has offices 
in Los Angeles. 
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SAFETY SPEAKER —J. Lauren 
Shopen will speak on the subject, 
“The Safety Director in a Multiple 
Unit Organization” at the National 
Safety Council on Oct. 22 at the La- 
Salle Hotel in Chicago. Mr. Shopen is 
safety director for the Consumers 
Cooperative Assn. with headquarters 
in Kansas City. The association has 
numerous operations varying over a 
nine-state area. The operations in- 
clude fertilizer plants, gasoline and 
longhaul trucking operations, refin- 
ing, oil production, oil pipelines, ex- 
ploration, drilling and other manu- 
facturing operations including a feed 
mill, printing plant, paint manufac- 
turing, grease manufacturing and 
warehousing. Mr. Shopen is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Safe- 
ty Engineers and is chairman of pub- 
lic relations for the Fertilizer Safety 
Section of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 


Bankers Issue 
Fertilizer Booklet 


WASHINGTON — The Minnesota 
Bankers Assn., in cooperation with 
the University of Minnesota and the 
National Plant Food Institute, has 
published a 20-page booklet on “Big- 
ger Profits From Better Farming in 
Minnesota,” Russell Coleman, execu- 
tive vice president of the institute, 
has announced. 

The booklet emphasizes that “now, 
more than ever before, high profits 
in farming come from high-per-acre 
yields,” and that “high yields depend 
on the application of modern ‘know- 
how’ to the ancient art of farming.” 

The purpose of the bulletin is “to 
show how scientific farming increases 
farm profits.” 

During 1955 and 1956, the institute 
has participated in one or more state- 
wide projects in 15 states as well as 
in two national projects with bankers 
and their associations, cooperating 
with land-grant colleges. 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Southern states. 


“Bright Future” Is Seen 
For Fertilizer Industry 


The old adage that one can be so close to a 
situation that he sees individual trees rather than 
the forest, no doubt holds true for many persons 
engaged in the various chemical enterprises having 
to do with agriculture. Much of the news and in- 
formation about the trade comes from sources 
within the industry, so it is interesting to see 
what outside qualified observers think when they 
look us over. 


A recent investment survey published and 
copyrighted by Arnold Bernhard & Co., Inc., New 
York investment advisers, observes that the ferti- 
lizer industry, an “important and usually profita- 
ble division of the chemical industry,” is going 
through “growing pains” which is the basic reason 
for current price weakness and over-capacity. 


Such a situation is regarded as strictly 
temporary, since there is an “extremely 
bright future for the fertilizer industry,” 
the report says. A number of good argu- 
ments are advanced to support this asser- 
tion, which should give heart to some in the 
trade who are inclined to look upon the 
present situation as being somewhat per- 
manent. 


Here are some of the points made by the in- 
vestment people in their analysis of the fertilizer 
industry picture: Demand for fertilizer materials 
no longer correlates directly to the levels of crop 
prices and farm income, it is pointed out. Judi- 
ciously applied plant food increases the crop yield 
enough to enlarge the value of the farmer’s sale- 
able product by several times the cost of the ferti- 
lizer. Little or no advance in cultivating or han- 
dling expensé is usually necessary. The sales prob- 
lem has been largely an educational one. Total 
demand for fertilizer exhibited a marked growth 
until the beginning of this decade. Then annual 
consumption declined slightly from the 1952-53 
season through the 1954-55 year. The past season 
(1955-56) witnessed a drop estimated at about 
5%. Poor weather conditions, combined with gen- 
eral uncertainty about the Administration’s farm 
program, were the factors responsible for the de- 
ctine in over-all fertilizer consumption. 


“Given normal weather, demand for fertilizer 
is expected to incerase next year. Reason: the 
political uncertainties have Been solved, and farm- 
ers will doubtless strive to maximize their yields 
from smaller acreage. The Soil'Bank program will 
take 10.7 million acres (about 7% of total cul- 
tivated acreage) out of production. The with- 
drawal of this land will not cut into fertilizer de- 
mand much, if any. Most of the land is marginal, 
some of it may have been planted and then with- 
drawn because of poor weather conditions. 


“Completion of a great deal of new 
anhydrous ammonia plant capacity has re- 
sulted in temporary over-capacity for this 
valuable plant food. Due to anticipated 
heavy demand for fertilizers, the post-war 
expansion of synthetic anhydrous ammonia 
capacity has been amazing even in an in- 
dustry where extraordinary expansion is 
commonplace. Out-pacing even the most 
sanguine prediction of farm and industrial 
requirements, ammonia production has 
quadrupled since the close of World War II 
and will have increased about five-fold by 
early 1957. 


“Ammonia and its upgraded derivatives have 
several industrial applications, but its most im- 
portant uses are to be found in the fertilizer fields. 
A heavy wave of new capacity has gone on stream 
this year as the nation’s fertilizer requirements 
have been faltering. This lower-than-anticipated 
demand has not unexpectedly touched off price 


eee s weakness in urea, ammonium sulfate, mixed fer- 


tilizer solutions, and off-season price shading in 
ammonia itself. 

“Potash producers have also vastly expanded 
their production capacity well in excess of cur- 
rent demand. Cashing in on the healthy increase 
in demand for potash fertilizers, several new com- 
panies (Duval, Southwest, National Potash, -and 
soon Farm Chemical Resources Corp.) have enter- 
ed the field. Exploration is going on in Canada, 
where vast deposits of potash are believed to lie. 
Reflecting the current over-supply, several mines 
are now either shut down or working at half- 


’ capacity. Attempts to secure higher prices to 


compensate for increased wage and fuel costs 
were not successful. 

“Why this rash of new capacity, patently in 
excess of current consumption? These companies 
are not plunking down their hard-earned dollars 
for new plants in the hope that the government 
will subsidize their production. The answer is to 
be found in the long-term view normally taken by 
chemical companies. Plants are built in anticipa- 
tion of demand, not as a consequence of demand. 
Note that the excess capacity has been built in 
the ammonia and potash fertilizer constituents, 
and not the phosphate ingredient. The demand for 
ammonia and potash-based fertilizers has been 
skyrocketing upward, while demand for phosphate 
has merely ambled along. 


“Over the longer term it seems clear 
that fertilizer consumption will increase 
substantially. The fertilizer companies are 
continuing their educational approach to 
the farmer. With the current turnaround 
in farm income, now creeping upward for 
the first time in several years, the agricul- 
tural segment of our economy will be better 
able to afford to fertilize crops. 


“The number of farmers is declining and the 
size of the average farm is increasing. A farm is 
getting to be more like a business. This helps 
create a more favorable climate for fertilizer 
sales, which in essence represent short term capi- 
tal investments made at the beginning of the 
growing season but which yield a cash return 
only at harvest time. The large-scale farmer 
should be quick to commit a portion of his cash 
capital in such a high-yielding short term invest- 
ment. These trends, we think, will aid important- 
ly in increasing the ability and readiness of the 
farmer to utilize fertilizer over the longer term. 

“The ‘Soil Bank’, more liberal bank credit, 
larger scale farming, more scientific farming, and 
the plain desire of the businessman-farmer to 
make more money, all spell increased fertilizer 
application. 


“Add to this the requirement that a given 
amount of arable land must produce food for a 


larger and larger population, and one concludes 
that there is an extremely bright future for the 


fertilizer industry.” 


Opportunity and Challenge 


“A well-informed fertilizer dealer can make 
a real contribution to the area he serves. He has 
a challenge and an opportunity—a challenge to 
assist his farmer-customers in bridging the gap 
between modern fertilizer and lime know-how 
and its application—an opportunity to join forces 
with official workers in showing that plant food, 
used properly, can greatly increase fdrm income 
in his ‘sales area.”—Ralph L. Wehunt, Georgia 
Agricultural Extension Agronomist. 


Quote 


“I don’t think there is any American farmer 
who would disagree with me when I say it is a 
blessing when we have high per acre production 
from all crops. I don’t think there is a farmer 
(at least I don’t know one) who would go back to 
the low per acre production we once had.”—W. R. 
Thompson, agronomist, Mississippi Agricultural 
Extension Service. 
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MEETING MEMOS 


12 — New England Fertilizer 
»nference, Bald P eak Colony 
gb, Melvin Village, N.H. 

posium on Chemi- 
Productlem, Presented 
pivision of Chemical Marketing 
nd Economics, American Chemi- 
Society, Atlantic City, NJ. 
Jersey Fertilizer Con- 
rence, Rutgers University Col- 
ge of Agriculture. 

3-10 — Carolinas-Virginia Pesti- 
ide Formulators Assn., Inc., An- 
C. W. R. Peele, 516 S. Salisbury 
t, Raleigh, Secretary-Treasurer. 
9—Western Agricultural Chemi- 
nig Assn., Fall Meeting, Villa 
Hotel, San Mateo, Cal., O. O, Bar- 
ard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San Jose, 
Cal. Executive Secretary. 

15 — Fifth Annual Chemical 
bales Clinic, the Salesmen’s Asso- 
istion of the American Chemical 
ndustry; Hotel Commodore, New 

fork City; chairman, Preston F. 
Finsley, Westvaco Ohlor-Alkali 
Division, Food Machinery and 
hemical Corp., 161 East 42nd St., 
ew York 17, N.Y. 


16-17—National Nitrogen Solu- 
ions Assn., Annual Meeting and 
Trade Show, City Auditorium, 
Sioux City, Iowa; John White, Au- 
burn, Neb., secretary. 

t, 16-18—Fertilizer Industry Round 
fable, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
on, D.C. Vincent Sauchelli, Chief 
Agronomist, Davison Chemical Co., 
Div. W. R. Grace Co., Baltimore 8, 
Md., chairman. 


t, 16-18—C anadian Agricultural 
hemicals Assn., Fourth Annual 


Meeting and Conference, Sheraton- 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, 

t, 18-19—Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C., B. D. 
Cloaninger, Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, S8.C., secretary- 
treasurer, 


t. 22-23—Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council, La Salle Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; Curtis A. Cox, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va., chairman. 

t. 23-24—Pacific Northwest Gar- 


den Supply Trade Show, Shrine 
Auditorium, Portland, Ore. 


25—Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee, Annual Meeting, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Z. H. 
Beers, Executive Secretary, 228 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1, TIL 


OV. 2—Southern Soil Fertility Con- 


ference Atlanta-Biltmo 
’ re Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


7-9—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
oa, Annual Convention, Atlanta 
: tmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Jack 
‘ Criswell, Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
executive vice president. 


Sod Assn, Annual Cony 
Harri ’ ention, 
rion SPrings Hotel, Har- 
bin, British Colum- 
8. Jackson, Lewis Bldg: 
ortland, Ore., secretary. 
18 — California Fertilizer 
» 83rd annual convention, Del 


tary, H. Bierly, executive secre- 


v, 13. 
State 15—18th Annual New York 


Insecticide and Fu 
ngicid 
and 9th Annual Pesti- 
ti plication Equipment Con- 
Versi,’ Hall, Cornell Uni- 

ty, Ithaca, 

220 — Eastern Branch, Ento- 
tel Hada Society of America, Ho- 
NJ, BF Hall, Atlantic City, 
- Driggers, Rutgers Uni- 


versity, New Brunswick, NJ., 
retary. 


Nov. 19-20—Ohio Pesticide Institute 
winter meeting, Neil House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Nov. 27-28—Indiana Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Memorial Union, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Nov. 28—Oklahoma Fertilizer Dealers 
Conference, Sponsored by the Okla- 
homa Plant Food Educational Soci- 
ety, Oklahoma A&M College, Still- 


Nov. 29—Oklahoma Soils and Crops 
Conference, Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 


Dec. 6-7—Alabama Soil Fertility So- 
bring Whitley Hotel, Montgomery, 


Dec. 10-12—13th Annual North Cen- 
tral Weed Control Conference, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. — 


Dec. 27-31—Entomological Society of 
America, Annual Meeting, H ote! 
New Yorker, New York City. 


July 17-19—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Galvez Hotel, Galveston, 
Texas. 

1957 

Jan. 23-25 — Southern Weed Confer- 
ence, Bon Aire Hotel, Augusta, Ga.; 
Walter K. Porter, Jr., Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, 
secretary. 

dan.. 28-29—National Cotton Council 
of America, Annual Meeting, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1-2 — Agricultural Air- 
craft Assn., Annual Convention, 
Senator Hotel, Sacramento, Cal., 
Wanda Branstetter, Route 3, Box 

~ 1077, Sacramento, Executive Sec- 
retary. 

June 26-28 — Eighth Annual Fer- 
tilizer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Benson Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. B. R. Bertramson, Washing- 
ton State College, Pullman, Wash., 
chairman. 


North Central Weed 
Control Conference 
Set for Chicago 


CHICAGO—The i3th annual North 
Central Weed Control Conference 
will be held Dec. 10-12 at the Sher- 
man Hotel here. 

According to F. W. Slife, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, and O. C. Lee and 
G. F. Warren, Purdue University, co- 
chairmen of local arrangements, the 
following sectional programs are 
planned: 

Field crops, headed by R. S. Dun- 
ham, University of Minnesota; botany 
and plant physiology, L. G. Holm, 
University of Wisconsin; industrial 
weed control, R. L. Warden, Minne- 
apolis; turf, W. H. Daniel, Purdue 
University; weeds, D. W. Staniforth, 
Iowa State College; horticulture, D. 
D. Hemphill, University of Missouri; 
regulatory and extension, H. = 
Richards, University of Wisconsin; 
and water weeds and control in wild- 
life habitats, B. H. Grigsby, Michigan 
State University. 

The sections on industrial weed 
control, turf and watef weeds and 


weed control in wildlife habitat are 


new to the conference’s program. 


EXTENSION LEADER 


LEXINGTON, KY.—S. C. Bohan- 
an, on leave the past year from the 
University of Kentucky for advanced 
study, assumed his new duties Sept. 1 
as chairman of agricultural programs 
in the Agricultural Extension Service. 


14 
C. A. Anderson, Jr. 


APPOINTED—Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills announces the appointment of 
Charles A. Anderson, Jr., to the post 
of sales representative in Oklahoma 
City, and of James W. Cox to the 
sales department of the company’s 
Dallas branch. Mr. Anderson grad- 
uated from Tulane University. He 
joined the sales department of Ful- 
ton’s New Orleans office in 1958 
where he remained until transferring 
to Fulton’s Dallas branch in 1955. 
Mr. Cox joined Fulton’s Dallas branch 
in 1982 and has served in various 
capacities in both office and sales 
work. The activities of both men are 
under the supervision of Fulton’s 
Dallas branch located at 4801 8. 
Fitzhugh, whose manager is T. Ray- 
mond Berry. 


James W. Cox 


Middle West Soil 
Improvement Group to 
Hear Earl L. Butz 


CHICAGO — Earl L. Butz, assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture, will dis- 
cuss “The Implications of the Soil 
Bank to the Fertilizer Industry” at 
the annual meeting of the Middle 
West Soil Improvement Committee, 
Oct. 25, at the Sherman Hotel here, 
it was announced by Z. H. Beers, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the committee. 

Mr. Butz’ address is scheduled for 
10 a.m. The morning program pre- 
ceding and following his address will 
be devoted to the annual business 
meeting at which reports will be pre- 
sented on the results of the commit- 
tee’s 1955-56 educational program. 
Plans will be formulated for new ac- 
tivities during the coming year. 


TRAVELING WEEVIL 
BLACKSBURG, VA.—The alfalfa 
weevil has spread from two counties 
to more than 60 in Viriginia since 
1952. 
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“Bleeding Canker" a Threat 
To New Hampshire Trees 


DURHAM, N.H.—Forestry experts 
are concerned here over a mysteri- 
ous “killer” that is threatening to 
wipe out sugar and red maple trees 
in New Hampshire. For a year, plant 
pathologists at the New Hampshire 
Agricultural Experiment Station here 
vainly have tried to stem the spread 
of the “bleeding canker,” which 
seems to be spreading rapidly 
through the state. 

The blight, which was discovered 
last summer at Rye, has spread from 
coastal regions to as far west as 
Keene. The state has called in the 
U.S. Forestry Service to help battle 
the disease. State Forestry Patholo- 
gist Arthur D: Partridge reports no 
practical control has been discovered 
yet. Young vigorous trees seem most 
susceptible, he said. When cankers 
girdle a tree it usually means death. 
Although maples are the primary 
target, the disease attacks other 
but usually does not kill 

em. 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
follewing Monday. 
Rates: 15¢ word; minimum —, 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not ava’ 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


ILIZER SALESMAN—WE NEED A 
man with farm background or agricul- 
tural selling experience for Wisconsin ter- 
ritory. Real opportunity for man not 
afraid to work. Prefer man under age 35. 
Long established and expanding fertilizer 
company. Salary and incentive plan. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 1990, Croplife, P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


OPPORTUNITY IN ADVERTISING MAN- 
agement — Leading petroleum chemical 
company offers good starting position for 
male college graduate under 35, preferably 
with a knowledge of agriculture, chem- 
istry or journalism. Job location is New 
York where primary work will be de- 
voted to agricultural chemicals in devel- 
oping ad campaigns, clearing ads and 
literature through technical staff, work- 
ing with an ad agency and merchandising 
advertising to company customers. Appli- 
cants should be heavy on creative ideas, 
personable, dependable and willing to 
travel. Send resume and salary required 
to Box CL 719, 221 West 4ist St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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it’s easy to determine the amounts 
of the various plant foods a particular 
crop requires to make vigorous growth 
and produce big yields. Ask your 
County Agent or Experiment Station. 
It’s easy to find out whether your field 1 
is high or low in each of these plant imental } 
foods. Your soil tests will tell you. The pt scale, it 
most profitable fertilizer for you is a ee i 
V-C Fertilizer precision-made to pro- out 
vide the difference between what your bs and expe 
soil contains and what your crop VA said t 
needs. That’s the fertilizer that pays ring z.. 
you the biggest return per dollar in- 

vested. That’s the fertilizer your crop 

would choose for you to use! 
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It pays to plan ahead and place 
your order early. Give your V-C Deal- 
er time to get your V-C Fertilizers to 
you on time. Tell him you want the 
right grade precision-made for each ported. 
crop and soil. You’ll get rich, mellow 

blends of better plant foods scientif- ift from C 
ically balanced to fit your needs. Your : | a ASHINGTO 


crops will thank you with extra yields ar a 
and extra profits! Pp'and to gra: 


to a summ 
omplishment: 
ft Benson, 


V-C Fertilizers are precision-made in the analyses rec- 
ommended by your Experiment Station or Extension Service. 


V-C Fertilizers are precision-made in combinations of 
plant foods to meet needs indicated by soil tests. 


B 
V-C Fertilizers are precision-made to include major ania ell 
plant foods plus secondary plant foods and minor elements. ASHINGTC 


Famous for crop-producing power and easy-drilling quality since 1895! BY “°vlite 1 
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IT PAYS TO BE VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION « RICHMOND 8, VIRGINIA 
Albany, Ga. - Atlanta, Ga. - Baltimore, Md. - Birmingham, Ala. - Carteret, NJ. - Cincinnati, 0. - Columbia, S.C. - Dubuque, 


A V- by DEA L ER i E. St. Louis, Ill. - Estherville, la. - Ft. Wayne, Ind. - Greensboro, N.C. - Hopkinsville, Ky. - Jackson, Miss. « Memphis, Tenn, - Montgomery “ 


Norfolk, Va. Orlando, Fla. + Orrville, 0. - Remington, Ind. Richmond, Va. - Savannah, Ga. Shreveport, La, Wilmingtor. 
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